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Ta object 52 the Pileving pages i is 10 
preſent the traveller, with a a directory and 
| companion, in bis excurſions round. South- 
ampton, Lymington, New Foreſt, and thoſe 
parts of South Hampſhire, which beſt 5 
deſerve a viſit, on account of their various 
attractions. Tbe obſervations on the Ille 
of Wight, having no immediate connec- 
tion with any particular part of the county, | 
are thrown to the end of the book. 5 
22 3 work 


1 — ADVERTISEMENT: 


A work of this kind, compreſſed within 
portable limits, has long been inquired | 


after. We have ſome reaſon to hope, that 
this little vade-mecum may prove neither 
an unpleaſant nor an unamuſing companion; 
but if this ſhould not be the caſe, it lays 
claim at leaſt to the merit of being a faithful 


one. To the extent of its information it bas 


told the truth; and if, with any perſon, it 


ſhould ſtand convicted, in any particular, of 


inaccuracy, the notice of ſuch defect will 
be thankfully received and meaſures will 
be taken to correct it. 85 


9! 15 


That part of it which is GOP has 


* o w x 


been collected from the beſt authorities. 
Unhappily, | no regular hiſtory of our county 


has ever been publiſhed; but many curious 


particulars reſpeRing. it are to be met 


| with, 


1 4 a 
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with, diſperſed in various publications. 
Theſe we have availed ourſelves of, not 
without candidly avowing our obligations.” 
We are too ſenſible of the benefits of | 
fair and impartial criticiſm, to wiſh to depre- 
cate it. From the honeſt hand of friendly 
reproof (more friendly, though it. bear a 
harſher name, than unqualified: commen- 
dation), this little volume has nothing to 
fear. Every juſt critic; in eſtimating merits, 


will take pretenſigns into his conſideration; 


and he will not condemn a book calcu- 
lated for the information of the general 
reader, becauſe he finds not in it the 
diſquiſitions of learned reſearch. 


SOUTHAMPTON, 
JuLyY 25, 1799. 


an " Additional tant ie, relative to . fabjekts 
taken up in this mori, —ſupplies of any which may have been 
omitted, —and corrections of any material errors or inaccuracies, 
Dal be thankfally received, and 0 noticed, if addreſſed to 
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intereſting Plains of once imperial Italy had, 
with claffic ardour, again and again been 
deſcribed by our countrymen; and though 
their travels had made us intimate with the 
whole continent of Europe, as well as with 
remoter and leſs cultivated regions, they 
had too much neglected the ſublime and the 
= beautiful 
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beautiful of their native land. But in our 
days the ground of complaint has been re- 
moved; and domeſtic ſcenes have been 
opened to us, by the pen and the pencil 
of a Pennant, a Johnſon, a Gilpin (not to 
mention the uſeful though humbler pro- 
ductions of leſs diſtinguiſhed names), which 

leave us little room to regret the abſence of 
foreign wonders, counterbalanced as they 
are by inconveniences :and diſadvantages, 
which to Britain are happily foreign.—— 
Our humble aim, in the following pages, 

is alſo to aſſiſt the home- traveller, as far as 
our diſtrict extends; and to point out to him 
thoſe particulars, ancient or modern, curious, 
remarkable, or was Hes _ vl beſt | 
ET deſerve his attention. 1 464 
As our plan, in this Ble mk, is to con- 
fider Southampton only. as a central hoint, from 
which our various routes branch out into 
the ſurrounding; country,—We : ſhall refer 


the reader, for all that concerns the ancient 
and preſent ſtate of that admired town, to 


ee Guide; the Object ot that 
1285 pub- 
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publication” ON profeffedty to furniſh an 
necefſary information, to its 66caſlonal- Vit” 
tants. ee 
Firſt then we i to point opt” the 
route from 1 to Tyan urſt,.—a 
diftance Sn al 
Taking the firſt turn on the left, after 
quitting Southampton, we enter this delight. 
ful road. On the right, at a ſnort diſtance, 
we obſerve a group of genteel buildings, 
: which" are called the Polygon, ſrom their 
ing part of a plum, which was entered 
upon ſome years finde; of building a regular £ 
ſtigure of twelve fices in that ſituaton. But, 
owing to tHe falfute of ths perſons engaged 
only" the preſent build- : 
ings were eb Monte. The elegant White 
houfe, near them, exhibits a ſpecimen of the 
tafte of Bryan Edwards, eſq;, the well-known 
author of the ang of the Welt Indies; 
unde pbpenty it is, and who, by his 
judicious alterations, 15 made it a moſt 
pleaſant ſummer retreat. All i its attractions; 
| ee are not external; as Mr. Edwards 
B82 . 


2.006004 foraks. 


| 4 FOUR-POSTS. | 


poſſeſſes A cenfulonble collection of . 


ings, not nOwaorthp the attention of the 
connoiſſeur. | 

Purſuing our journey, we apy W 
the villages of Four-poſts and Hill; the latter 


of which, ſeated on an eminence, as its name 
indicates, commands a good proſpect of 


the town, river, and neighbourhood. The 
old fortifications of Southampton greatly add 


to the view. Me are led to regret that the 


ebbing tide leaves much of the ſhore naked; 


5 and thus, for a time, injures the gerne, whic 


omplete at high water. 
hanilet of Four: poſts, made up only 


« a few. ſcattered. tenements, is Juſt without 


county of itſelf. Tradition 5 us, that 
this was the place where the markets were 
held, when Southampton was laſt * viſited by 
that moſt awful and deſolating among h 


ene ier 55 hin, eee 
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 FOVR>POSTS: | 1 
malady is ſaid to have ſo greatly depopulated 
the town, and ſo generally to- have ſtaguated 
trade, that the ſhops were ſhut, and the 
ſtreets overgrown with graſs; while the 
melancholy ſilence that pervaded every ſcene 
of buſineſs, was interrupted only by the noiſe 
of the vehicles which conveyed the victim 
of diſeaſe to their laſt home; and by the 
ſoul- chilling voices of thoſe who were em 
ployed in theſe mournful 1 | 
mne out: nab 


"O03 


& Nothing but lamentable founds was heard, 
Nor aught was ſeen but ghaſtly views of death. 
Infectious horror ran from face to 8 
And pale deſpair. Tas all the buſinefs gs | 5 : 
70 tend the ſiek, and in They: turns to 1 38133 
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This des diſeaſe pan its | APDCarance 
ak Southampton in the ſummer of 1663, the 
ſame year in which jt ſo calamitouſly raged 
in the metropolis. Tradition affures ws, 
that it was introduced here by means o 
| ſome. infected chi bed linen. Its effects 
were very fatal, and, conſequently, bighly 
en The rich having fled into the 
g : * 
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5 country. from the infetion nile delinfabs 


— 5 vob ros rs 


ns extremely ſcarce, the 


poorer mme 
means of ſubſiſtence, and were in danger of 


periſhing through want of the neceſſaries of 
He. A: petition was drawn up, and pre- 
fented to King Charles II. (who was then 
at Saliſbury, whither he had retired from 
London), beſeeching his majeſty to afford 
them ſome relief; and ſetting forth the 
danger that there was, leſt the poor, reduced 


to extremity, ſhould break out of the town, 
and thus carry the diſeaſe into the ſur- 
rounding country. They alſo petitioned 
that proper medical aſſiſtance might be af- 


ſorded them; of which, though ſo highly 


neceſſary, they appear to have been al- 
together deſtitute. The king took ſpeedy 
meaſures to ſuccour them in their diſtreſs; 
and, among other means, promoted a ſub- 


feription for them, to which he himſelf con- 


tributed 50l. He was followed, with the 
fame ſum, by the Earl of Southampton, then 
Lord Treafarer. The cities of Saliſbury 
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as Briſtol Alb, many towns through 
out the eke eau wich that ſympathy which 
marks the Britiſh character, liberally ſab- 
ſcribed to their me 3 ſo » thay: near ann 
were collected.“ ener ata 
An anecdote of: filial. pied akin nos 
curred in the midſt of theſe diſtreſſing times, 
has reached our days. In a ſmall family, 
conſiſting only of a huſband, wife, and one 
daughter, this dreadful diſeaſe made its ap- 
pearance. Both the parents were ' ſuc- 
ceſſively ſeized with it, and ſucceffively fell 
victims to its fury, When the daughter 
heard the death-cart in the ftreet, and the 
ſolemn cry of. the driver, —* Bring out your 
dead, —fſhe could not bear to think of com- 
mitting the lifeleſs remains of her betoved 
father and mother to an unhonoured and 
indiſcriminate burial. Though entirely 
alone and unaſſiſted, mh ber own bands 


; 1 5 
* For he Jakes 3 we are — to be regiſ- 
ters of the corporation of Southampton ; which, without the. 
leaſt ſcruple, we were kindly permitted to inſpe&. We. alſo 
return our thanks to thoſe gentlemen who have obliged us with 
a ſight of their parochial regiſters ; ; and, in general, to all thoſe 
who have aſſiſted us in our inquiries on this ubjeel. @ 
N e 
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- G FOUR-POSTS- 
ſhe dug a grave in ahis — and ; having 
wrapped their cold limbs in a covering, ſhe 
committed them to the earth. She after- 
_ wards fell ſick of the diſtemper herſelf; but, 
through the mercy of Divine Providence, 
though ſhe had to encounter all its horrors, 
 < unpitied and alone,” in her forſaken dwel- 
N recovered, and lived many years 
aſter. Some of the older inhabitants of the 
— who have died within our memory, 
had often heard her feelingly relate the pa- 
thetie ſtory, in which ſhe had borne ſo wry 
trying a part. 3 
Some have ſaid, Os we would willingly 
3 this part of the tradition, that 
there were not wanting, amidſt theſe ſcenes 
of diſtreſs, wretches vile enough to en- 
deavour to propagate the miſchief, for the 
ſake of plunder; who exerciſed a diabolical 


ingenuity in attempting to introduce the I 
diſeaſe into families which had ears the — 
general contagion. 15 pot 


It is related, that the country people; who = 
applied the markets at Four-poſts with pro- 
rations, 


\FOUR-POST8-: | 17 
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N in order to guard e in- 
fection, uſed to range their commodities by 
the ſide of a brook, and to tranſact their 
buſineſs acroſs the ſtream, whieh they would 
not ſuffer the townfmen to pats. | Here the 
articles of ſale were hoifted over to the pur 
chaſers; who depoſited the price of them in 
a veſſel provided for that purpoſe; which, 
before it came into the ſellers“ Ane was 
mmerſe mmm the interveniem 
bade a at's 1 webs 
We bare b hiedbrundbibs to een Wan num 
ber of thoſe who died: under this viſitation. 
mung howener, muſt have been the 
rely felt:fram: the very healthy 
——— Southampton; which is never 
ſubject to any of thoſe local diſtempers, that 
ſo e infeſt or and _ a 


* This Wiek may ſtill be W ava not ſo clearly 
heretofore, on account of its having fallen in the way o hs 
new canal. It uſed to eroſs the common road from _ 
E to Southampton; Which at that time s alon | 

re, and, turning into a thoroughfare called Windmill kwy 


entered Southampton oppoſite the Pound ree, Above Bar. 
The preſent commodious road has —— —_ but: litele | 


more than twenty Joon: 


: % 


Much 5 
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- Much paper might be occupied in dif- 


euſſing the queſtion, hy Britain, for ſo 
long a time, has been free from the ravages 
of the plague. Some have ſuppofed it pe- 
riodically to return every forty years; but 
that period has more than thrice elapſed, 
fine this favoured nation has been viſited 
with it. And among the many bub prot 
ofthe. ee philoſophers,” who have en- 
| deavoured:to account forthe ſudde n rife und 
the long abſence of this terrible diſeaſt, we 
have not yet met with any thing fatisfach 
In reſearehes of this kind Where the ans 
mind is- conſtrained to ſeel its own: litthenef 
and incapacity, ſurelyi it is the higbeſt wiſt 
| e meren ee, IN ys w 
moon e matter e GU} 
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"_ arbitration wiſe of the. Soprome. * | 
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ſeat of John Jarret, eſq., ſoon appears on hey 


right, The front is neat ; but there is no- 
thing in its appearance by any means equal to 


ph ww” we} Wwe, Www ©” 
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the ſumptuous apartments within, One of 
them, in particular, is elegantly wainſcoted (if 


we may ſo expreſs it) with marble, of a very 


algied! kind, "which ** Jaan: Ms . ; 


chaſed: in Italy. | Lb 
Along 


which uſed to run irregularly over the ſhore, 
is ſo much benefited by the making of the 


canal, that we are ready to think that the 


laureat was rather out of temper (unlefs, in- 


deed, he had been one of the many loſers by 


this unſucceſsful projet}, when be wrote that 


2 with in his Naucratia (for which, he 


may be aſſured, the e lk never 
vote th their thanks) : 


ed. © Milbrook? ſhall my devious feet no more 
Face the ſmooth margin of thy pebbly ſhore. 
Now, through the ſtagnant pool, by banks —_— 


Rolls the flow barge, dragg'd by th'inglorious range 


By vengeance/arm'd, ye powers of ocean riſe! 
And when fall-orb'd- in equinoctial ſkies | "3 
The pale moon hangs, and, with malignant ride, 
Rent the driving ſtorm, and {wells the tie, 
Lift high the trident, and, with giant blow, | | 
3 8. of vain man the pigmy labours lowz + | 

| Chaſtiſe 


ilbrook es which we now: a 
ſcend to, runs a branch of the unfiniſhed 
Saliſbury canal. This part of our road; 


= *Southampton's wile ſons found their riyer ſo large, 


>, 


_— "MILLBROOK, .- © 


— j 


4 The briny lprge, and ſubjugate the main!“ 0 3 


_ Milbrook, which we now enter, is a long, 
ſtraggling village, with an old church, and 


many pleaſant and genteel houſes. Its an- 


cient name, according to Domes-day Book, 
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* Vide Pye's Naucratia, part iii. line 349. This gen- 


tleman's muſe ſeems to be an irreconciteable enemy to the 


canal. She has not only regularly denounced it, in the ſtately 
heroics we have quoted above, hut may be ſaid to have given 
previous notice of her hoſtility, by the following epigram; 
which was circulated in Southampton fome time ago, and 


which is confidently attributed to che ſame penn 


Though twould carry a ſhip, twould not carry e 


But ſoon this defect their ſage ponies ſupplied, 


For they cut a ſnug ditch to rùn eloſe by its fide. _ * 


Like the man who contrived a hole in his wall. 
Jo admit his two cats, —the one large, t'other ifmall;— Fl 
When a great hole was cut, for great puſs to,go- through, 
Had a little one cut for the little cat too. 


If any of our readers ſhould think the cenſure juſt, and the 


ridicule rightly applied, we are not anxious to perſuade them 


to the contrary. Perhaps, among the managers of this under- 


taking, there may be thoſe who can render à reaſon for what 
ſo many have thought an ill- judged and unneceſſary expence; 
but we, having neither part nor lot in the matter, feel no inte- 
reſt in endeavouring to perſuade ourſelves, or others, that 


Southampton Water is at any time dangerouſly unſafe, for 
boat or barge; eſpecially as we know that the memory of man 


can ſcarcely Took back to a ſingle inftance of any fatal accident 
having happened within this beautiful, ſecure, and com- 
-modious eſtuary, © i BS . 
„„ - Red- 
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Book, & chat it was called Rodbrige upwards | 
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| Teft, about three miles and à half from 
Southampton, is a very conſiderable tho- 
roughfare; the neareſt road from Southarnp- 


ton into the Weſt of England paſſing through 


it. It is a place of great antiquity, an d a p- 


pears to have been of ſome note, ſo far back 


as the times of the Saxons. Bede (one of 


our moſt ancient hiſtorians) calls it Reod- 
ford, or The Ford of Reeds. Camden tells 


us, that its name was changed from Reod- 
ford to Redbridge; on account of the 'erec- 


tion of a bridge over the ford. This may 
poſſibly be the caſe, though its preſent name 
is very ancient; as we find, by Domes-day 


C of 


As we ſhall have occaſion to mention Domes-day Book 
more than once, and as ſome of our readers may not have ſeen 
any account of that ancient record, —we preſume to inform 
them, that it was compiled in the time. of William the Con- 
queror, by order of that monarch; and that it contains a ſur- 
vey of nearly all the lands in England. It. conſiſts of two 
volumes, a greater and a leſs. The firſt is a lar folio, writ- 


ten on 382 double pages of vellum, in a ſmall but = cha- 


racter; each page having a double column, he other 


volume 1s in quarto, written upon 450 double pages of vellum, 


but in a ſingle column, and in a large but vety fair —_— 
| | g | Both 


REDBRIDGE: 
8 ; 5 
the before mentioned author, that, in the 


22 


carly days of the Saxon church, a monaſtery 


was founded here; but we have no infor- 
of monks that inhabited it. 8 
Bede, however, furniſhes us with the fol- 
lowing anecdote of one of its abbots, named 
Cynbreth, or Cimberth, who preſided here 
about the year 687. Ceadwalla, king of 
Weſſex, having ſubdued the Ifle of Wight, 
treated the inhabitants with unexampled 
rigour and inhumanity. 'The two young 


mation either of its founder or of the order 


brothers of Arvantlus (the petty king of the 


ifland) having eſcaped the tyrant's ſearch, 


fled from the ſcene of ſlaughter, and crofſed 


Both the volumes are bound up in thick wooden covers, * 
eured with plates of braſs, It is called Domes-day Book, 
either from two Saxon words, fignifying the tax-book, or from 


its definitive authority in caſes wherein it is conſulted, like 


the judgment of the day of general doom.——Till lately it 
Has been kept under three different locks and keys; but it is 


now depoſited in the chapter-houſe at Weſtminſter, where it 


may be conſulted, on paying to the proper officers a fee. of 

- Gs. 8d. for a ſearch, and 4d. per line for a tranſcript. —Vide 
2 and Warner's Hampſhire Extracted from 

4 y Book. i . 5 : „ 5 
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REDBRIDGE, —” 23 
over to the coaſt of Hampſhire; concealing 
themſelves at a place called Ad Lapidem. x 


| But, being betrayed, they were brought to 


the ſavage Ceadwalla, who ordered them to 
inſtant execution. Cynbreth, hearing of 


this, went to the king, who was then in the 


1 


neighbourhood, and beſought him, that, if 
the lads muſt die, they might firſt receive 
baptiſm. The king granted his requeſt; 
and the abbot (according to our author's 
expreſſions) © having inſtructed them in the 
word of truth, and waſhed them in the fun- 


tain of ſalvation, made them certain of their 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven; and 
immediately afterwards, the executioner ap- 


Pproaching them to obey the commands of 
Ceadwalla, they cheerfully ſubmitted to a 
temporal death, as a ſure and certain patiage 


to en 495 amok 33 duct £244 Ant 
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2225 ear ich i _ now _ _— and is near the —_ 
mmediately oppoſite the Ile o nn . 
Hiſtory of _ __—_ p. 96, noe, . 
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—_ REDBRIDGE. 


RNedbridge, at preſent, exhibits no traces 


bf its ancient ſtate. Its river, which is navi- 


carried on, in coal, timber, corn, &c., by 
Mr. John Poore, whoſe property in this 


neighbourhood is very large; and whoſe 


extenſive buſineſs furniſhes employment to 
nearly the whole labouring part of the vil- 
N The Andover canal terminates at this 
avec veſſels have lately been built th 
valoutateds/ for very ſwift ſailing, on the 
curious conſtructions. of Brigadier-general 
Bentham, now ſuperintendant of naval 
works in the dock-yards. This gentleman, 


who poſſeſſes a great and extraordinary ge- 


mus in the ſhip-building line, received per- 
miſſion from the Lords of the Admiralty, in 
the ſpring of the year 1795, to put ſome of 


his experiments into execution at Redbridge. 


In the formation of theſe novel pieces of 
ingenuity, the ſaving in the article of tim- 
ber is very great; 3 a8 n fo 2 not take up 
Do ff 0 | | more 
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- REPARIDGE. EE 
— which is 
employed in the common. mode of framing 
ſhips, Bulk-heads, or partitions, are placed 
been the Wa, — as — aſks 
ſhips ted in, abs — if 
not more ſo, at about half the expence; and 
are alſo calculated to preſerve them from 
ſinking; in caſe they ſhould, at any time, 
ſpring a leak, or ſtrike againſt a rock; as 

the water would then be confined by means 
of theſe bulk-heads. en emen - i! 
Ae veſſels were all built en | 
Benthamès inſpection. The two firſt of them 
were called gun ſehooners. Theſe were 
each from 140 to 160 tons burthen; and 
were named the Redbridge. and the Mil- 
brook; one of them carrying 16, and the 
other 14, eighteen-pounders. The two 
next were each of 600 tons; and were called 
the Dart and the Arrow; each carrying 28 
thirty- t wo- pounders: theſe. were denomi- 
nated ſloops of war, but they are at preſent 
equal, if not ſuperior, to our common: frigates 
b go EL they 


REDBRIDGE, 

— 
they are farniſhed with capacious denke, er 
nn forty tons of water in bulk. They 
are placed in the wings of the veſſels; 
take up but little room; 440 5 not found 


in the leaſt degree detrimental, even in heavy 


gales. The water with which they were 
filled, aſter having been two years on 
board, ſtill retained its ſweetneſs and tranſ- 
parency. The two laſt which were built; 


very nearly reſembled the firſt. They were 


named the Netley and the Eling: one of 
them has 14, the other 12, eighteen-poun- 
ders. Thoſe who have ſailed in theſe va- 
rious veſſels, as well as gentlemen well ac- 


quainted with naval tactics, agree that they 


are equally ſtrong with our ordinary ſhips ; 
that they fail better; and that they are, 
on the whole, the beſt ſea-boats that ſwim: 
They will alſo ride ſafely at anchor, in ſuch 


= circumſtances as would obli ge others to n 7 


or at leaſt to flip their cables. 

We juſt mention, that, in preparing to 
launch the Arrow, the hull of a veſſel was 
found buried a little beneath the ſurface of 

8 EL oe 0 ihe 


made of tinned copper, and con- 
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width at the floor-heads is ſixteen feet. She 
is clinker-hualt,- like a cutter, and, from the 


appearance of thoſe parts which ean be ſcen, 
would meaſure at leaſt 100 tons. The plank 


in o remarkable « glu, it is impodlible 


for us to determine. Ships were certainly 


built at Redbridge a great number of years 
ago; fince we learn, from the firſt report of 
New Foreſt, that the timber cut there was 
equally ſold to the ſhip-builders of South- 
ampton, .Lymington, and Redbridge.  Whe- 
ther, however, any convulſion of nature, or 
any very great change in the river, may have 
taken place in diſtant times, and thus con- 
tributed to fix this ancient veſſel in the ſitu- 


ation where ſhe was found, is a queſtion 


which we ſhall not enter upon. We have 


merely ſtated the fact; and we will leave the 


comment on it to thoſe of our readers who 
may poſſeſs greater diſcernment, or better 
means of information, than ourſelves. 


Crofling 
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middle of which road turns to the 
eft, and carries us ere Rumbridge to 
Hound' g- don, an \ extenſive open piece of 
country, which probably received its name 
from the advantage it affords the hound in 
the chaſe. From the top of Hound's- down 
a ſhort diſtance from the foot of this hill, we 
enter New Foreſt. x At about two miles 
from Lyndhurſt, not far from the road, on 


the right, ſtands Jron's- hill lodge, the . | 


tation of one of the foreſi-keepers. 
It may not be amiſs, in this place, for 4 


| SO of our readers, to introduce an 


account of the government of the foreſt. 


New Foreſt: is divided into nine baili- 


nn which nnn en nn Lach 


3 2 
Wi The a wa ae JiQrieh calle New Foreſt, 
contains no leſs than 92, 365 —— Acres. Previous, bow- 


= 


the village of ase (ancient Tovimone); in | 


S 
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NEW FOREST. — 


an e be ieee de be dats. 


maſter-keeper, appointed by the lord- warden 
of the foreſt,” They have deputies under 


them, ſtyled groom-keepers ; whoſe duty it 
is to preſerve the vert and veniſon within 
their reſpective walks. Beſides theſe, the 


concerns of New Foreſt are Wann by 
the following o 
The Lord-warden; ee by 4 


patent under the men deal, ee 8. Lias 8 


— 1 n $019 KU 1 
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which hes been fon 1 time vacant. 


Majeſty's viſiting the foreſt; is to ride before 
him. It is a patent e an nets . 


168. annually, -,- 8 


“The Bow-bearer; . e is 10 2 
tend the king while in the foreſt; with a bow 


and arrows. His ſalary is 408. per pa 


and a fee buck and do. 
The Rangers are appointed by ty henk | 


warden, to keep the deer within the bounds 


of the foreſt. Their n is 14. per an- 


num; 


= NEW FOREST. 
| | — 
num; Al. in lieu of an ancient allowance of 
wood; and a fee buck and doe. LE 
ft The Woodward's duty pow PEER 
| e is to attend on the affigning of 
Wood for fuel; to take charge of windfal 
trees, &. His ſalary is 200l. per annum; 
Sol. oa year to his deputy ; and perquiſites to 
the amount of 10l. more. He is appointed by 
letters patent, during his Majeſty's pleaſure. 
- + The Verderers' office is a very ancient 
one. They are the judges of the ſweinmote 
und attachment courts, and are choſen by 
the freeholders of the county. They receive 
no TECOT ence: for : thei: ere ER a 9 81 
buck and doe, yearly. - ET 

The High-ſteward has a Oath calle 
the Under-ſteward, who ebe ppt bunt. 
neſs of the courts. 
The ene of vs average 
twelve, are choſen by the freeholders of the 
county. They are to attend the marking 
of all timber to be felled in the foreſt. They 
have no annual ſalary, but an allowance * 

25. e per day when on duty. 
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The foreſt courts are of very high an- 
tiquity, originating in the Anglo-Saxon age. 
There were formerly four of them; the 
court of attachment, woodmote, or forty 
days court; the court of regard; the court 
of ſweinmote; the court of juſtice-ſeat. 
The diſuſe, however, of foreſt laws, n our 
gradual improvement in judicial proceſſes, 
have occaſioned theſe courts to be 1 
ted; ſo that the only one now holden is the 
ſweinmote, which ſits twice or thrice 1 in ming 
year. 

Lyndhurſt, which we next nde is a pla 
of conſiderable antiquity, as it occurs in 
Domes-day Book, under the name of Lin- 
heſt ; where we alſo find that it exiſted prior 
to the Conqueror's ſurvey. Here did thoſe 
of our monarchs, who were fond of the 
chaſe, hold their rural court in the bunting+ 
ſeaſon. - A large ſquare building, in the mid- 


dle of the village, with a turret at each cor- 


ner, was OP uſed as the e m 
1 4 O334 L 


2» + Southampton Gait, chap. i. 4 e 
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but the circumſtances of the times have 
lately converted it into a military barrack. 
+ Lyndhurſt may be conſidered as the capi- 
tal of New Foreſt. The foreſt courts are 
| held here; and here ſtands the principal 
lodge, now called the king's houſe, which 
is the reſidence of the lord-warden. This 
building is not very old, though it may 
probably occupy the ſite of an ancient hunt- 
ing- palace. His preſent Majeſty reſided 
here during nearly a week, in June, 1789; 
being the firſt royal viſitor that Lyndhurſt 
had ſeen, fince the time of King Charles II. 
About the middle of the village ſtands 
Northerwood, the ſeat of C. W. Michel, eſq. 
The houſe was built by the late Robert 
Ballard, eſq., of Southampton: From its 
High ſituation, it commands an extenſive 
foreſt vie x. 
Near this, on the left of the road lending 
to Chiiſtchurch, is Cuffzells, the ſeat of 
George Roſe, eſq., ſecretary to the treaſury. 
This gentleman has greatly improved the 
houſe and grounds, ſince they have been in 


1 weinen 2 


deset. Abet which contains the library 
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cer r haaren be. 
— 


ee 


is a handſome, well proportionei : room) 


= ty-five fert long, and ſixteen feet wide: 
the height of it 1 is alſo} ſixteen' feet, and the 


ceiling is coved- The collectionoof books 


is large, and extremely valuable. 


Mr. Roſe appears rum an advocaterfor 


the employment of oxen in huſbandry. 
ſets the Hampſhire — an — by 
keeping a fine team of them. And they 
Kane even... exhibited their ſpeed. in the 


i << rapid. race,” on Lyndhurſt courſe, more 
than onde, with, no ſmall degree of credit to 
themſelves, and of diverſion to the ſpeRators. 
We now purſue the road to Lymington, 
which is, about eight miles from: Lyndhurſt. 
Soon after quitting that village, we paſs, 


on the right, Fox · leaſe, the ſeat of Iſaac 
Pickering, eſd. Tbe ſituation is in à bot- 


tom, ſo that the views are confined: to; * 


; ſurrounding foreſt. 77 94 1rs; FE: + tae. 


Proceeding — a beautiful We 


road, we next * on our r right, about the 


"D.- ſixth 
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34 © BROCKENHURSY, 
eloſure, four miles in circumference. It was 


the lord-warden of New Foreſt; but, in the 


year 1670, Charles II. ſet it apart for the re- 


Brockenhurſt, a pleaſant village, lying in a 


ception of a particular herd of red deer, 
which he had procured from France. It is 
now converted to the ee more bene- 
ficial purpoſes of u farm. ee e 

In leſs than two e we nee at 


vale, adorned with very engaging rural 


ſcenery. The view from the ehureh- yard 


is fine, as well as extenſive. Brochenbarſt 
is a very ancient village. It occurs” in 


Domes-day Book, where its church is alſo 
mentioned; which, moſt probably, is the 
very building uſed at this day for parochial 


worſhip. Two venerable neighbou rs in the 


church- yard attract our notice, —a noble 


oak, twenty- five feet in girth; and a ſtately 


yew, fifteen feet in girth, ee na 'of 


ſixty feet ae . ee 2.94 
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K nile out of the- ae on the left; ad- 
joining the church, we ſee Brockenhur ſi-honje; 
the ſeat of Edward Morant Gale, efq. The 
ſoreſt view which it commands is very grand, 
and in the higheſt ſtyle of pictureſque beauty. 
Watcombe-houſe, ſituated in the ſame park, 
claims our notice, on actount of the worthy 
character who once inhabited it, — no leſs 
a_ perſon than Howard the Philanthropiſt. 
It was ſoon after his ſecond marriage. that 
be ſettled here, anno 1759. Daring his 
three years reſidenee at Brockenhurſt, his 
bounty and bis amiable diſpoſition ſo en- 
deared him to his poor neighbours, that to 
this day they mention bim with grateful 
veneration. But a ſtar ſo beneficent wan 
not to be "confined to the narrow horizon 
of Brockenhurſt.  Soowafter quitting this 
village, he entered upon thoſe plans of ex- 
tenſive benevolence; which have ranked him 
high among the names that Britain is proud 
to own ; plans, in the execution of which 
(to adopt the juſt and animated eulogy of the 
7 D2 the 


BROOKENHURST: 


the Eaft, not to ſurvey ihe ſurhptuouifheſs of 


make accurate meaſurements of the remains 
of ancient —— nor to form a * * of the 
'© eurioſity o f modern art; not to collect 
medals, nor to collate inne but 
to dive into the depth of dungeons; to to 
plunge” into the infection of "hoſpitals"; 


10 ſurvey the manſions" of ſorrow and of 


pain; to take the gauge and dimenfions of 
miſery, depreſſion, and 6ontempt ; 5 res 
member the forgotten; to attend to the 


neglected; to Mit the ſorfaken; and to 


ate the di ſtreffes of alt 


compare and cd 


men in all countries“ His plan was origi⸗ 


nal; and it was as full of? genius as it Was 


of humanity. It was a voyage of diſcovery; 
4 circumnavigation of charity; and al- 


ready the benefit of his bangers is felt more 


or leſs in every country.“ e f 
The following ſingular tenure, dy mm 
the manor of Brockenhurſt was held, about 
the middle of the twelfth century, will 
doubtleſs amuſe our readers i accuſtumed 


A 1 d 5 as. 


palaces, or the flatelineſs of temples ; ; not to 


* 
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as we now: are, almoſt down to: the very 


joweſt uf us, to comforts ang luxuries, witly 


which eben our monarchs, à few hundred 


years back, were but little aequaintelꝰ? 
e Peter Spileman held of the King one 


cirucate> of land in Brockenhurſt; by the 


ſbarjanty of finding an eſquire, with a ham 
bergell, or coat of mail, for forty days im 
England; and of finding litter for the King's 
bed, and hay for the King's paltry, when the 
King ſhould lie at Brockenhurſt. x tit 

Leaving Brockenhurſt, in about tub miles 


1 paſs-through! Batramſley; which tids ho 


thing to detan us! A mile further, juſt out 
of the road, on the right, are the traces of a 
Roman camp, now known by the name oß 
Buckland Rings, or Caſtle Fitidi Its ori 
is that of a long ſquare, rather rounded at 
the corners, according tothe Roman modi 
of eneamping; the area of which is about 
200 paces in length, and /o in breadtia 
The Works are all eckire/? exceptthe\frone | 


79 S0 F As 114 allt neee 
* Warner's 1 . relating to the Sbuch⸗ 


Weſtern Parts « of pid, ol. p 412 © i; 
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IE | ROMAN CAMP. 
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poſe of enlarging bis field. It was defended 
by three ramparts, and as many ditches. 
The ramparts ſeem to have been about 20 
feet high An artificial mound of earth, 
raiſed on the eaſtern fide of Lymington 
| river, exactly oppoſite that town, was very 
probably the ſite of a wateh- tower, con- 
netted with the work we have been de- 
ſeribing. The Romans bad always ſtations 
ol this kind near their regular encampments; 
and this fituation ſeems: very well adapted, 


being exceedingly: elevated, and command - | 
ing an extenſive view of the channel and 


neighbouring country. It is now called 
Mount Pleaſunt. d pn nk, 
„ Suetonius tells us, that Veſpaſi an, under 


who redueed the Ifte of Wight, and the 


waritime places in the ſouth-weſtern part 
of this kingdom.“ Hence we are led to 


n that theſe earth-works were 


0 Sucron. de vn. ve. cap, jv. ei v. 15 
| 257 * eee 5 raiſed 


towards:' the: river, which was: demoliſhed, 
half.a century! ago, by a farmer, for the pur 
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raiſed by that gonernl, to defend, "Hom the 
attacks of the enemy, the Roman fleet, 
which might be ſtationed in Lymington 
river, during the time he was employed in 
reducing this mow of REO 5 e 
of Claudius. ah 10 C318 

We now return to * 4 uspibe sss 
which: in about a _— ene us to the 
town of Lymingioo n “ 

_ Lymington, Gre: Abos a mile from 
the: channel which ſeparates England from 
the Iſle of Wight (though the oircuitous 
courſe of its: river ſeems confiderably to in- 
ereaſe the diſtance), is a neat little watering- 
place. Seated on the brow and declivity of 
a gentle hill, it is gonſtanily free from filth 
and humidity; and being .elevated//aboye 
the reach of- noxious|dainps;!.as well as\fre- 
quently enjoying he falutary:/fea-breeze; its 
air is ſeldom impregnated with ſogs or 
vapours of any kind. The town conſiſts 
one long regular ſtreet, which is ſteep and 
ſpacious The buildings which compoſe ĩt 


are in general neat and decent; and ſome 
of its ne diſplay a modern and faſhionable 
taſte. 


2 ROMAN car. 


towards: the: river, which was demoliſhed, 


half a century! ago, by a farmer, for the pur- 
poſti of enlarging his field. It was:defehded: - 


by three ramparts, and as many ditches. 
The ramparts ſeem to have been about 20 
feet high. An artificial mound of earth, 
raiſed on the eaſtern ſide of Lymington 
river, exactly oppoſite that town, was very 


probably the Pod of a watch-tower,: con- 


neted:'with+:the work we have been de- 
ſeribing. The Romans had always ſtations 
ol this kind near cheir regular encampments ; 
and this fituation ſeems very well adapted, 
being exceedingly elevated, and command- 
ing an entenſive view of the channel and 
neighbouring country. It is now called 
Mount Pleaſant. ie nt Nn 
Suetonius tells us, that Veſpaſian, under 
the emperor Claudius, was the firſt Roman 


who redueed the Ifte/ of Wight, and the 


maritime places in the ſouth-weſtern parts 
of this kingdom.“ Hence we are led to 


conjecture, that theſe earch-works . h 


5 * Solon. de vi. veg. cap, . et . 
518781 „ med 
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raiſed by that general, to defend, from the 
attacks of the enemy, the Roman fleet, 
which might be ſtationed: in Lymington 
river, during the time he was employed in 
reducing this 800 of Saw rs ths. contre 
of Claudius. Data 90310, IR 

We now return ts burnplke vwd, 
which's in about a wile, brings us to the 
town of Lymington n “ 

Luymington, ſituated about a\ mile from 
this: channel which ſeparates England from 
the Iſle of Wight (though the © circaitons 
courſe of its river ſeems conſiderably to in- 
ereaſe the dĩſtance), is a neat little watering- 
place. Seated on the brow: and declivity of 


a gentle hill, it is conſtantly free from filth 


and humidity z. and being elevatecl above 


the reach of noxious! damps, as well as, fre- 
quently enjoying the ſalutary: ſra- breeae, its 


air is ſeldom impregosted with ſoge or 


vapours of any kind. The town conſiſts of 


one long regular ſtreet, which is ſtèep and 
ſpacious. The buildings which compoſe ĩt 
are in general neat and decent; and ſome 


of its e diſplay a modern and-fuſhionable 


taſte. | 


2 - LYNINGTON, 
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3 The, bomſes,: eſpecially « on the fide of 


the ſtreet neareſt the coaſt; have views, from 


their windows and gardens, of the: Iſle 1 


Wight and She ſeal. n: Sil anrib 
The bottom of the town is wiſhed: by: an 


arm of the channel which ſeparates. the Iſle 


of Wight from the eoaſt of Hampſhire. This, 
when the; tide is at its height, preſents to 
the eye a beautiful and extenſive ſheet of 
water. Ships of between two and three 
hundred tons burthen can commodiouſſy 
lie within a few feet of its quay/; but, ſhould 
the mud continue to ac ,jHẽ]ulate, as it has 
done within theſe laſt ſixty; years, it ſeems pro- 

bable that the channel will not much longer 
admit them. It is but about half a century 
ago, that veſſels of 500 tons and upwards 
could cv niently diſcharge their lading at 


Lymingion quay. A cauſeway, thrown 


acroſs the river, to the north ofuthe town; 

about fifty years dance, appears to have oc- 
daſioned this very . unfavourable: circum- 
| france. The intention in forming it was 
ta keep out the ſea- water from the meadows 
above; but * purpoſe is not. fully-an- 


al: | Wered; 
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— _ 


fwered ; and; by hindering the free current} 


it prevents the freſhes from carrying off the 
filth which the tide depoſites; and it has 
thus very greatly narrowed, as well as 
leflened the depth of the channel. Te: 

Conſidered in a commercial night; Ly 
mington has little to boaſt. Its imports 
conſiſt chiefly of coals,” brought from the 
northern counties; und its foreign exports 
are confined to ſalt alone. Its only manu- 


ſacture Iixewiſe, of any conſequence, i is ſalt; 


of Which various Kinds, both culinary: and 
medicinal, equally eſteemed and excellent, 
are: made at the works contigubüs to the 
town. This manufacture appears to be of 
very conſiderable antiquity. Camden cites 


a paſſage from St. Ambroſe, wherein he con- 


ceives him to be ſpeaking of this. ſea-ſalt ;* 
which (if ſo) proves it to have been in fore. 
manner produced i in theſe parts, u upwards of 
fourteen hundred years ago. However this 
may be, it is certain that, in the year 114% 


A a tithe of the Lymington | alt was # nd ko 
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the 
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— 
the monks of Quarr Abbey, i in the Itte of 
Wight.“ frm 5 2 

The ſuperiority of this gelt, to that mba 
in any other part of the kingdom (ſor the 
purpoſe of preſerving), had; for a long ſeries 
of years, rendered Lymington the moſt con- 
ſiderable place both for the manufactory and 
ſule of this valuable article, About thirty 
years ſince, when. theſe ſalt-works were at 
their height, it is ſaid that they annually 
paid into the exchequer, for duty alone, no 
leſs a ſum than 50,000l. Since that time 
being greatly-1 underſold by the coin fibinn 
rers of this commodity in the nurth and 
eee e act 510 the e . 


z 


.* Vide Warner Top. Rows, wal I. appendia, No. . 5 


* We are Pala to E Your Bee is one of hots ports, | 


whoſe conſequence is at all increaſed by the de} ibu of the 
Lymington falt-trade. When the friend of humanity re- 
fetts on the man-degrading traffic, in which that upftart port 
(raiſed, in leſs than a century, from a petty hamlet to its 
preſent rank) is ſo deeply and ſo pertinaciouſly. engaged, he 
cannot; but regret any circumſtance that c<htributes in the 
leaſt to its n. | a 


0 * 
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« « Canſt thou (and A with a Chriſtian name 9. 
Buy what is woman-born, and feel no hame? 

Trade in the blood of innocence, and plead 
Evnedicnce as a warrant for the deed?” 8 


are 


re 
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"IO enabled, by ſeveral Lag 3 to * 


diſpoſe of it at a much cheaper rate), the 


| works have been, for ſome time paſt, rapidly 


on the decline, and are now arne 
verging faſt towards annihilation. 2111 


The proceſs of making the n e 95 


ducted as follows: The ſea- water is firſt 


pumped into the ſalt- pans, which are ſhal- 


low ſquare pits, dug out of the earth. In 


theſe it is expoſed to the heat of the _ | 


till ſo much of its freſhneſs is evaporated, as 


to leave it ſeven times ſtronger than it was 


in its natural ſtate. It is next pumped into 
flat iron pans, eight or nine feet ſquare, and 
as many inches deep. In theſe the brine is 
boiled over a fierce fire, till nothing is leſt 


but pure falt. This, after being drained 


during a proper time in « convenient os 
f Qin Eo ors rv, by 
Thoſe who viſit 10 mington ſin We 80 


poſe of ſea-bathing, will find it accommo- 


dated with two ſets of baths; 5 one fituated 
at the bottom. of the toun, the other at 
about helf a mile from i it. e 
The 
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The reſpectable /authe es depp 


Bemarks on the South-Weftern Parts of 


Hampſhire,“ Who has 2 tent ely { inveſti. 


gated the antiquities of, his neighbourhood, 


inclines. to the opinion, that a Britiſh town 


occupied the ſite of the preſent Lymington, . 
even previous to 


he invaſion of our iſland 
by Julius Cæſar; and be conſiders the many 


Roman coins, which have, even within the 
preſent century, been dug up;hereabouts, as 
Furniſhing. inconteſtable prooſs of the reſi- 
dence of the Romans on this pot. He 
paſſes over the early and obſeure era 
Anglo-Saxon hiſtory, with only remarking, 
; that, it is highly probable the Britons of the 


of 


ſouthern part of Hampſhire did not re- 
nquiſh their! rights is the Saxons, . im 


11115 oi 8 Zuig 

3 The Rev. R. ; 550 whoſe uſ. tul Ang ters 
taining volumes we with pleaſure acknowled idle 25 
derived much information; .And to the would refer 

of our readers, who may deſire more fully to enter into 
thole ſubjets, which the nature of the \preſent performance 
allows 1 us 9 to slance at. ; : 
113 449 077) 13K; WAN; 
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+ Mr. W. * the game Lymington”? from certain 


. Britiſh and Saxon words, which fignify © a town ſituated on a 


dean or torrent of orn. Rem. pp. 6,7, notes 
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ume ſtrenuous ſtruggles, nor did they periſh | 


altogether unrevenged, This he infers from 
the numerous tumuli, or barrows, ſcattered 
around the neighbourhood of Lymington; 


« many of which” (he adds) © cover the re- 


mains of ſuch of the invaders as fell in the 


unequal conteſt between n, and che us 
fortunate Britons.” A el 
It does not appear that 0 is 5 any ac- 


count of Lymington on record, prior to that 
in > Þ Or 


es- day Book ;* which we paſs over, 
as it would be very little to our purpoſe to 


tranſcribe it. At that time, however, the 


manor of Lentune (as it is there called) was 
held by Roger de Yvery, one of thoſe noble- 
men who ſhared: the dangers of William the 


Conqueror, in his invaſion of England; and 


one of thoſe, alſo, who was by no means for- 
gotten in the diſtribution which the Norman 
made of his acquiſitions. Theſe, indeed, 


that monarch moſt profuſely dealt out to his 


aſſociates in arms; even beftowing many 


* Vide Warner's 8 Ext. eln Domes-day, pp. 4605 


e Top. Rem. vol. I. p. 18. 


e hundred 
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hundred manors on. ſome of his barons, whe 
ſtood higheſt in his favour.* . ab 
Luymington, we have ſeen, was one of the 
numerous domains of Earl Roger de Yvery ; 
an incident ſo creditable to whoſe diſcern- 
ment in forming his friendſhips remains ex- 
tant, that we cannot but gratify the reader 
by a recital of it. Earl Roger, and ano- 
ther noble Norman, Robert Doily, were ſol- 
diers of fortune in the Conqueror's army. 
In a compact of the ſtrongeſt friendſhip 


they vowed to each other, equally to divide 
Whatever poſſeſſions might fall to the lot of 


either, ſhould the enterpriſe | they were en- 
gaged in prove ſucceſsful. Accordingly, 
after the conqueſt, when William rewarded 
the ſervices of his followers, theſe noble 


Fuller (in his Church-Hiſtory) ſpeaking of the ate of 
| England immediately after the conqueſt, beſpeaks his reader's 
| 2 thoſe poor Engliſhmen, who were to find free quarter 
for all theſe French. Some”? (ſays he) ©* fought ; ſome 
fled ; but moſt betook themſelves to patience ; which taught 
many a noble hand to work, foot to travel, tongue to intreat ; 
even thanking them for their courteſy, who were pleaſed to 
reſtore a ſhiver of their own loaf, which they violently took 
from them,'”——Church-Hiſtory, p. 171, edit. 1655. | 


— 3 


and 


LYMINGTON. 
and difintereſted friends honourably falfifled 
| their mutual engagements. Indeed, the 
generous ſpirit of Robert Doily, into whoſe 
hands very ample eſtates had devolved, in 
conſequence of his marrying into a noble 
and wealthy family, induced bim as fully 
to divide theſe laſt acquiſitions with his 
friend, as if they alſo had been equally ſub- 
ject to the terms of their agreement—A 
ſhining inſtance this, of greatneſs and libe- 
rality of mind, unfettered by thoſe trammels 
of parchment and wax, and thoſe tedious 
formules of legal caution, which are fo 
highly neceſſary to reſtrain and to obligate 
tho baſe, the evaſive, and'the fraudulent... 
A ſon of Earl Roger, of the ſame name 


2 
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with himſelf, ſucceeded to his father's poſ- ; 


ſeſſions. But, on the death of the Con- 
queror, in the conteſt that took place be- 
tween William Rufus and his brother 
Robert, this nobleman, being connected with 
the unſucceſsful party, and being obliged to 

quit the kingdom, in conſequence of their 
defeat, — Lymington, with all his other 
elintes, was forfeited to the crown. | 

Eo After 
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Aſter this, it continued to be a part of 
| the royal demeſne, till the time of Henry I.; 
who gave it, with many other valuble terri- 
tories, to Richard de Redvers, as a recom- 
penſe for his ſteady attachment and faithful 
ſervices. This baron appears to have paid 
attention to its trade, both by importing 
foreign wines, and encouraging its falt- 
works; a tithe of which he granted to God 
and the church of St. Mary de Quarre (in 
the Iſle of Wight), for the ſalvation of his 
mother Adeliza, himſelf, and all his an- 


a * 2 


- 
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* Vide Top. Rem. vol. EL. append. No. I.——The 
terms of this grant (which are hterally copied, and which, in- 
» feed, are no more 7 the accuſtomed phraſeology of the 
any conveyarices of this kind) may well excite the pity and 

Me indignation of the reader, at the blind ſuperſtition of even 
the higheſt claſs of ſociety in thoſe benighted times. — Man at- 
tempting to bring his Maker under ami obligation, and to bribe, 
with a morſel of his earthly pittance, the Author and Proprie- 
tor of the fulnefs of all worlds, was no phenomenon in the 
monſtrous yy of corrupt and antichriſtian Rome. Well 
may we hail the glorious day-ſtar of the reformation, which 


rth with all the irrefiſtible brightneſs and commanding radi- 
ance of: energetic truth, diſſipated thoſe denſe and torpifying 
miſts of ignorance and error, which the baſe and defigning 

niefthood of the day, and being deceived, 


found it ſo much their intereſt to raiſe and to encourage. 


In 


en arofe on the horizon of Britain, and, beaming. 
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Erlernen. 49 
In the poſſeſſion of this family, Lymingtow 
remained till about the year 1293; When 


Edward III. purchaſed it, among her"other' 
valuable domains, of Iſabella de Fortibus, 

the beireſs of the De Redyers family. A few 
years after, however, it appears to have been 
the property of Hugh Courtney, Baron 

Oakhampton, in the county of Devonſhire; 
to whoſe heirs it moſt probably regularly 


deſcended, till the conviction of Henry 


Courtnay, Earl of Devon, of high treaſon, 


in the year 1538, when his eſtates were for- 


feited to Henry VIII. 5 
Iymington was a borough in he reign of 
Edward III. It firſt ſent members to par- 


liament in the twenty-ſeventh year of Eliza« 
beth, anno 1584; but its incorporation by 


charter took place fo lately as the reign of | 


James I. The right of electing members 
for its repreſentation i in parliament, is veſted 


in the mayor and burgeſſes. This, however, 
was diſputed, about the beginning of the 


preſent century, by the commonalty of the 


wn who inſiſted on a joint right, and 
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backed their pretenſions by alin, two 


corporation. had returned. The affair was 
referred to a committee of the Houſe of 


Commons; which, having inveſtigated their 


reſpective claims with accuracy and atten- 


tion, decided in favour of the mayor and | 


burgeſles.. 5 


Tradition informs us but we can aL. 
| cover nothing on record to countenance it), 
that Lymington has been, at three different 


periods, fired and pillaged by the French. 
From the ſame ſource, alſo, we derive the 
following amuſing anecdote: In the reign 
of James II., many of the principal people 


of Lymington and its neighbourhood, alarm= 
ed, it is probable, at the increaſing tyranny 


of the king, and his very viſible attachment 


to popery, favoured the cauſe of the Duke 


of Monmouth. They frequently held ſecret 


meetings at the houſe of a Mrs. Knapton. 
At one of theſe, while buſily engaged in 
deliberation, over their tobacco and beer 


ſocording to the 0 of the times), they 


5 were 


members, different from thoſe whom the 


LYMINGTON; . _ 
were ſuddenly diſturbed by the 1nformation, 
that a party was at that moment in ſearch 
of them. Our ingenious female, with ad- 


mirable preſence of mind, inſtantly diſmiſſed 
her viſitors at the back windows, threw. away 


their pipes, concealed the drinking-veſſels; 
and, to prevent any ſuſpicion from the re- 
maining ſmell of the tobacco, ſhe wrapped 
up her face in a flannel, and began ſmoking. 


When the officers entered the room, in full 


expectation of ſecuri n g the company, their 
ſurpriſe may be eaſily conceived, at finding 
nobody there but an old woman, who ap- 


peared to be ſuffering the torment of the 
tooth- ach; to remedy which ſhe was making | 
uſe of tobacco. Mrs. Knapton found her 
ſcheme prove ſucceſsful, and had the ſatis- 
faction of delivering her friends from the 
danger that threatened them, by this ready 


and well- timed ſtratagem ;—a deliverance 
of no light eſtimation, to thoſe who knew 


the vindictive. and unforgiving temper of | 


the arbitrary James, and the cruel injuſtice 
of his ſanguinary agent, the deteſtable Judge 
Jeffreys. a, 
: There 
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There is reaſon to believe that the Abotent 
church of Lymington ſtood to the north of 
the preſent town, on the right of that part of 


the turnpike-road which is called Broad-lane. 
The oldeſt part of the exiſting church does 
not appear to exceed the time of Henry VI. ; 
but there is nothing in it to detain either 
the antiquary or the traveller; if we except 
a curious notice in the regiſter for the year 
1736, which runs as follows: Samuel 


Baldwyn, Eſquire, ſojourner in this pariſh, 
was immerſed, without the needles, in Scrat - 


cher's Bay, ſans ceremonie, May 20th.“ 
This ſingular mode of burial was adopted 
purſuant to his own deſire; the motive of 


which was to prevent his wife from dancing 


over his grave, which ſhe had frequently 


threatened, in the moments of paſſion, that 
ſhe would certainly _—_ if ſhe ann her 


huſband. | | | 
It is rather n e di 6 a town ſo 


| en, and extenſive, as that we are now 


conſidering, ſhould be nothing more than 


a curacy, W. on a place of very in- 
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ferior conſequence ; which is literally the 
caſe. From time immemorial, Boldre, a 
ſmall village, about two miles from hence, 
has been its mother-church, and in the vicar 
of that place the Sent of nomipation, to this 
curacy is veſted. . pa Ta 
It has been Wesen ppc by ma- 
ny people, that Cardinal Wolſey was once 
miniſter of this town; which is, however, a 
miſtake, originating ſrom a fimilarity of 
names. The Limmington of which that 
rem arkable character was rector, is a place 
near Ilcheſter, in Somerſetſhire; where it 
appears that he was once actually puniſhed 
with confinement in the flocks, for ſame' ir- 
Or — * been e r ens 
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SECTION U. 


"Up from 1 10 cn gaburel: "ww 
1 Return through, New Foreſt. 


Tu next wy we intend Jeſeribing, 1s 
that from Lymington to Chriſtchurch _ 
2 diſtance of twelve miles. 

Soon aſter quitting Lymington, we AY 
Hi the right, Prieftlands,—a very pleaſant 
reſidence. It commands a beautiful view 
of the valley in front, and of the Iſle of 
Wight in the diſtance. - The intervening 
channel, from the ſituation of the country, 
has the appearance of a noble lake, 

In about two miles further, if the travel- 
ler be diſpoſed to viſit Hurſt” Caſtle, he muſt 
turn off, on the left, into the road leading to 
| Millford, This village is ſo named from a 
mill, which Domes-day Book informs us it 
had, ſo far back at bent as the days of the 
| Conqueror. 

Hurſt 
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Hurſt Caſtle, inde: near th end of a 
fingular tongue of land, which runs two 
miles into the ſea, and leaves but a narrow 
channel between it and the Iſle of Wight, 
being ſcarcely a mile over. This little 
peninſula, at high water, is not more than 
200 yards in breadth. The caſtle is of ſtone, 
and was built by Henry VIII., about the 
year f 1539, at the ſame time that he fortified 
the ſea-coaſt with many ſimilar! erections, 
It conſiſts of a. round tower, fortified by 
ſemi-circular baſtions. A ſmall garriſon is 


uſually kept 1 in it. The apartments are ſtill 


ſhown, in which Charles I. was confined, 
after his removal from Cariſbrook, in the 
Iſle of Wight. e Was have about wor. 
weeks, | 

A. Mr. ee 5 . a oj —_ 


| ſuffered an impriſonment of 30 years in this 


caſtle, . for exerciſing his office in England, 
contrary to law. He was placed here anno 
1699. He bore his long and tedious con- 
finement with remarkable patience, till death 
at length releaſed _ in the en ye: 'of 
MEA" FION ef 31 en n Tn 
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The feverity of our ſtatutes againſt the 
tn, has been frequently condemned. 
But though they exiſted, and might have 


been put in execution, we believe that ſuch 
inſtances, as this of Mr. Atkinſon, are ex- 


tremely rare. A very intelligent commen- 
tator on Engliſh law, thought them rather 
to be accounted for from their hiſtory, and 
the urgency of the times which. produced 
them, than to be approved (upon a cool re- 
view) as a ſtanding ſyſtem of law. The 
various and the multiform plots, machina- 
tions, intrigues, and treaſons of theſe miſ. 


guided people, from the very beginning of 


the Reformation down to the middle of the 
preſent century, might well keep the legif- 
lature jealouſly watchful over their dange- 
rous political doctrines. But the power 


and the popularity of the Roman-catholic| 


ſuperſtition have ſo greatly declined of late, 
that the preſent age has ſeen fit to mitigate 
the rigour of theſe ſtatutes. Such a period 
Blackſtone foreſaw; and ſuch a proceeding 
he approved. If,“ ſaid he, %a time ſhould 
ever r arrive, and perhaps i it is not very diſtant, 

when 
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when all fears of a pretender ſhall 1158 
vaniſhed, and the power and influence of 
the pape ſhall become feeble, ridieulous, and 
deſpicable, not only in England, but iri every 
kingdom of Europe, it probably would not 
then be amiſs to review and ſoften'theſe rigo - 
rous edicts; at leaſt till the civil principles 
of the - Roman-catholies called again 2 2 
8 legiſlature to renew them.“ x 
From Hurſt beach is to be ſeen, at bung 
an iſland (if it may be ſo denominated) 
called the Shingles. Sometimes it is 15 or 
20 feet above the water; at other times, 
entirely out of ſight. Sometimęs it riſes 
nearer the Iſle of Wight; at other times, 
nearer the Hampſhire coaſt. It conſiſts of 
a very extenſive bank of looſe: pebbles, ſo 
near the ſurface, that the force of the tides _ 
and currents drives it from one ſide to the 
other, according to the er er in which 
they prevail. £ 
If the traveller bus! viſited Hurſt, we 
would adviſe him to yon 'the Chriſtobuteh 


* + Blacklone' Commentarics, book 3 ir. | chap. Wench 
I. N "road 
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road again, "by paſſing rough Hordle 


Here we ſee Rook-cliff and Hordle- cliſc ſeats, 


which command fine proſpects. Hordle 


church is remarkable only x for its age,. 


being mentioned in Domes-day Book: and 
it is probably as old as _ time hour nn 


the Confeſſo.. K 
After re- entering the N i we 2 


arrive at the village of Milton. It is a ſmall | 


place, and has an old church. About 
two miles further, on the left, is High-clif, 
which is now little more than a ſpacious in- 
cloſure the noble manſion of the late 
Lord Bute, which uſed to ſtand here, having 
been taken down, on account of the danger 
of the ſituation, from the inroads which the 
ſea is perpetually making on the cliff. The 
land ſprings, like a ſecret enemy, gradually 
undermine it; while the ſea, a more open 

foe, violently ſtorms it in front. Their joint 
attacks frequently produce a founder, as it is 
Here called; when large maſſes of the cliff 
fall from its ſides on the . ſhore beneath. 
Theſe; forming a bank, for a time ſecure the 
mow from the alſaults of the tide; but, as 
they 
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they. are gradually waſhed away, it again 


beats againſt the cliff, and brings down 


another maſs of ruin. Within theſe laſt 
five: and- twenty years, the ſea has gained, 
on ſome parts of this coaſt, Las a quarter 


of a mile.“ 


Nearly He High-olif, on. the right, 
at ſome diſtance, we ſee Belvidere, a neat and 


pleaſant manſion, the. ſeat of Sir William 
Fordyce. l 


A mile ad half f gs on 3 * left; a 0 


1 down to Somerford Grange: which, 


perhaps, the antiquary may be diſpoſed to 


viſit ; as it was formerly a farm belonging 


to Chriſtchurch Priory. It conſiſts of a 
ruined brick houſe, apparently not older 
than the time of Charles I., but probably 
erected on the ſite of a more ancient build- : 


ing. At the eaſt end of this houſe is an 3 


* Various kinds of foſſil thells are found in this eli. The 


hte Guſtavus Brander, eſq., of Chriſtchurch, preſented a col- 
leQioa of them to the Britiſh Muſeum. He alſo publiſhed, 
in the year 1766, an account of them, with plates, under the 
title of Foſſilia Hantonienſia. They are found about 14 or 15 


feet below the ſurface; and may be extricated, with lomo. 
little difficulty, by means of a trowel, 
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ancient chapel; which, by the initials J. D. 
cut on a ſquare ſtone window-block, ſeems 


to have been built by John Draper, one of 


the priors of Chriſtchurch monaſtery. The 
roof of this chapel is handſomely arched 
with wood ; the building itſelf is of ſtone ; 
in it is a receptacle for holy water.* 


We continue our road about aà mile fur- 


ther, over a very pleaſant flat country,—and 
arrive at the town of Chriſtchurch. 


Chriſtehurch (or Chriſtchurch Pope 


ham, its more ancient name) is a place of 
great antiquity. It is ſituated a little above 
the confluence of the rivers Avon and 


Stour, about a mile and half from the ſea. 


Though faſhion has not made it a watering- 
place, and though it poſſeſſes none of the 


recommendations of modern diffipation, it 


* Vide Groſe's Th where is alſo a e of this 
building. 85 ; 1 : 


- The r river Avon riſcs in Wiltſhire; waſhes the town of 
Fordingbridge ; forms a conſiderable ſheet of water at Ring- 
wood; and thence flows down, ſometimes in a ſingle, and 
fornctimics i in a divided ſtream, to its junction with the Stour « 
—which has its ſource in Dorſetſhire; paſſes through the 
town of Blandford ; and at length falls into the ſea below: 
ee 


is 


omni - 6 


is by no means hve a viſit from the 
traveller or the antiquary. Neatly paved 
ſtreets and elegant manſions it cannot boaſt 

of; —it has, however, what pleaſes. far be- 
yond | apices engaging! combination * 
ſcenes. FI 


Its ce 1 confifis of alk manu- 
facture of knit ſtockings and gloves ; which 
furniſhes buſineſs for a number of poor peo 
ple. There is alſo a manufactory of thoſe 


curious little chains which are uſed in the 
ſormation of r z at which children 
are employed. The borough ſends two 


members to e c * N are elected by 


the corporation. 1 10 
Among the firſt objects. that attract. 2 


W attention, on his entering the 
town, is à beautiful ruin, at a ſmall diſtance 
from the ſtreet/ on the left, the remains of 
a ſtone building, meafuring about 70 ſeet 
in length, and 30 feet in breadth. That 
{kilful antiquary Mr. Groſe is of opinion, 


that it belonged to Chriſtehurch Caſtle, and 
might have been the ſtate W _ e 
nne governore e 10 


Fg 7 | 4 Y 
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About a hundred yards to the he VE) 
of theſe ruins, on a large mount, evidently 
raiſed for the purpoſe, ſtand the remains of a 
keep, or citadel, belonging to Chriſtchurch 
Caſtle. Theſe buildings were uſually placed 
in the centre of the reſpective fortreſſes to 
which they appertained ; and were intended 
for the laſt reſource, of the garriſon, after 
they had been diſlodged from every other 
part. As they were places of ſuch impor- 


tance, we may ſuppoſe due care was taken 


to render them as capable of reſiſting the 
enemy's attacks as poſſible; and accord- 
 wngly we find ſuch as remain to our days, to 
have been buildings of prodigious ſtrength; 
to which indeed they owe their preſent exiſ- 
tence; for the keeps ſtill continue of many 
caſtles, whoſe: other fortifications have long 
"fince been levelled with the duſt. 

- 'The keep of Chriſtchurch Caſtle: was of 
| -this deſcription, and was calculated for du- 
ration as well as for reſiſtance; the walls 
being more than ten feet thick. Its height 


_ --eannot' well be aſcertained, as the joint 


2 of time and r have evidently 
Jigs __ lowered 
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| — it conſiderably. The mount on 


which it ſtands is at preſent! called Caſtle- 


hill; a name which marks its former uſo 
and conſequence. The time when, and the | 


perſon by whom, this caſtle. was erected, are 

particulars: altogether uncertain ; though 
there is ſome reaſon, from the ſtile of archi- 
tecture which may be traced in its ruins, 


and from other circumſtances, to ſuppoſe 
that its. date HOY: be 59 8 time in the” 7775 


. 
The next t object of the e 8 notice 


will probably be the church, from which the 
town receives its preſent name. This vene- 
table building FE formerly ; belonged to the | 
pPriory, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 


Mr. Warner, whoi has attentively examined 


: the church, thinks that the earlier parts were 
erected by Ralph Flambard, Biſhop of- Dur- 


ham, who alſo built the PROrJe- i ks time 


of William Rufus.“ A Lan g e ee 
The total length of this, bh, 18 313 
ſeet and its breadrh, at the. en * 


, Wamer' $ Top. Rem. vol. II. p. 138. 
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tremity, 60 feet. The 3 which is a 
maſſy ſquare fabric, meaſures, from the top 
of the parapet to the ground, 120 feet; and 
is about 20 feet ſquare. Half-way up the 


tower, on the outſide, under a Gothic niche, 


ſtands an image of the Redeemer, wearing a 
crown of thorns; having the right hand 


raiſed, as if to give a bleſſing, and holding a 


croſs in the left. Under this image is a 


large Gothic window, nearly 30 feet high. 


The tower has alſo a ring of eight bells; 


and a ſet of chimes, which play regularly 
every four hours. The proſpect from the 
top of it is delightful. The neighbouring 


flat country, for a confiderable diſtanee, lies 


beneath the eye; and the plains? and the 
meadows around are beautified and en- 
livened by the windings of the Avon and 


Stour, gently flowing towards the fea; 


which opens in a' vaſt expanſe between the 


Iſle of Wight and the extremity of Purbeck, 
and forms a ſtriking contraſt to the culti- 
vated ee and the ſy — with 
Ten | Engr 
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The principal entrance into the church is 
through a large porch, at the ſouth-weſtern 
extremity. At the weſt end of the nave, 


on the right, is part of a very ancient ſont, 


evidently of the fabrication of thoſe times 
when infants were baptized by immerſion. 
In the northern ſemi-tranſept are two 


ire chantries,* or oratories, adjoining each 


other, and apparently of the ſame age. The 


arms of the Earls of Saliſbury, which appear 


in different parts, ſeem to prove their having 
been erected by ſome of that family. In the 
chantry neareſt the north-eaſt aile, is an an- 
cient flat monument-; on which lie the full- 
length figures of a knight and his lady 


be in complete armour, having a collar of 


88. round his neck, and ſpurs at his heels; 
his feet reſting on the body of a lion: — tlie 
lady i is dreſt in the faſhion ,of the fifteenth 


century. No inſcription remains, to inform 


* A r was a little chapel, or el altar, in 
ſome church, endowed with lands or other revenues, for 
the maintenance of one or more prieſts, daily to ſing maſs, 
&c., for the ſouls of the founders, and ſuch others as they 
appointed. Rapin's Hiſtory >, Rogiand, vol. II. p. 10. 
note 6. e edition. 


Us 
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us who they were; though tradition has 


— 


given them the name of Chiddick. . g 


z 


conſidered. Revolving -centuries have done 
but little injury to its ſtrong oaken wainſcot, 
which is curiouſly carved. On each fide. of 
the choir are fifteen ancient ſtalls, and fix at 


> - 
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2 Biſhop Sparrow, in his Rationale upon the Book of 
ommon Prayer, tells us, that ** the church of old was parted 
into two parts; the naue, or body of the church; and the 
chancel. The nave was common to all the people that were 
accounted worthy to join in the church's ſervice; the chance! 
was proper and peculiar 50 the, priefts and facred perſons.” 
Our author alſo quotes, from an old writer, a moſt quaint 
and fanciful interpretation of this myſtical. and unſcriptural 
mode of ſeparating the prieſts from the people.—** The whole 
church,“ ſays he, is a type of heaven. The nave repreſents. 
the loweſt heaven, or paradiſe ; the lights ſhining aloft repre- 
ſent the bright ters; the circling roof, the firmament ; the 
packs within the choir, or chancel, beginning the divine 
ymns, repreſent the firſt order of angels that fland before 
God; the deacons, with the readers and ſingers orderly ſuc- 
ceeding, the middle order or choir of heaven. The whole 
company of true believers, joining with the prieſts and deacons 
in heart and affection, ſaying Amen to the divine hymns and 
prayers, and fo inviting and alluring the mercy of God, re- 
emble the loweſt rank of angels. Thus the whole church 
piſies heaven; but the chancel, parted and ſeparated from 
the nave, ſo as that it cannot be ſeen into by thoſe that are 
there, typifies the inviſible heaven, or things above the heaven, 
not to be ſeen by the eye of fleſh.” ——This fantaſtic ſolution 
of a popiſh enigma ſhows us how eaſy it is, for a man of inven-. 
tion, to metamorphoſe, by a dexterous juggle, a palpable ab- 
furdity into a plauſible myſtery; | 1 


8 


the | 
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"jt ig mans 'have-carved canopies. . 5 0 


e e the airy candie third, of dhe > 
c ſame kind, at the eaſt end of the ſouth row, 
t, was the feat of the reader of the priory. 
Below the ſtalls are as many armed ſeats ; 
and under the benches of both the ſeats 
and ftalls, which turn up, are ſeveral: trange 
and ludicrous carved figures, very ill adapted 
to the fituation which they occupy ; ſuch as 
a fox, with a cock for his clerk, preaching 
to a congregation of geeſe ; an enormouſly 
fat baboon, with a cowl on his head, re- 
clining on a pillow; a rat, eating up a meſs 
of porridge from a INE his back is 
turned, r. ce 
At the eaſt end of this Wages is the 
bigh altar, to which we aſcend by four 
ſteps; on the uppermoſt of which is a flat 
eee inſeribed to the wy 
he Theſe 8 W originated in the ennuty 


which the monks bore the Friars; theſe laſt having been inſti- 
tuted, in the thirteenth century, as a check upon the vices and 


1 2 ſpur to the Ae ee of the ormer; who thus took an x the 
| Liars, under = uncouth . ' " 
2 | | | 75 of | 
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of Baldwin de Redvers, one of the lords 
1216. Under this ſtone and the high 
altar is a ſubterraneous chapel, ſuppoſed to 
have been formed as a eee for 
the De Redvers family. i lt 


* 


Abe altar- piece is highly — ak co- 


* * in Mr. Warner's opinion, with Flam- 
bard, the founder of the priory and church. 
We cannot do better than give the deſcription 
of this ancient piece of ſculpture in that 
gentleman's own words. —“ The lower com- 
partment of the altar has three figures, in 
as many ſeparate niches: - the one on the 
left hand is David playing on a harp; that 
on the right is Solomon, ſitting in a muſing 
attitude, to denote his wiſdom; in the mid- 
dle is Jeſſe, in a recumbent poſture, and 
ſupporting his head with his right hand. 
From his loins ſprings the ſtem of a tree, 
crowned with foliage, which ſupports a piece 
of ſculpture, repreſenting the - nativity of 
Chriſt. Here we ſee the Virgin ſeated, with 
the infant Jeſus in her lap; to whom one 
of the wiſe men is offering a cup, with a 


lid 


ä 
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lid to it, like a plain tankard. Bebind him 
ſtand two of his companions, with giſts in 
their hands alſo; while Joſeph is to be ſeen 


on the left, in a poſture of admiration. 


Above the virgin, the projecting heads of 
an ox and aſs point out the cireumſtance of 
our Lord's birth- place. Theſe are again 
furmounted by ſhepherds and fheep, in high 
relief; the former looking upwards to a 


group of angels, immediately over whom, 
God the Father, decorated with wings, 
extends his arms. Exclufive of theſe figures 


(moſt of which are mutilated), there are 


two-and- thirty ſmaller ones; which any one 


well ſkilled in the Romifh calendar might 
identify, from the attributes, or emblems, 
they all individually bear. Nine larger 
niches are now deſtitute of the images that 
formerly ornamented them, though, from 


the appearance of faſtenings which remain, 
it is evident they were not always empty.“ * 


On the north ſide of this altar is a curiouſly 
beautiful little chapel, built by — 


= To Rem. val. I. pp. 18), 188. 
8 | ' Counteſs 
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Counteſs of Saliſbury,* for her burymg- 
place. It has two fronts, —one towards the 
north-eaſt aile, whence the aſcent to it is 
by a flight of ſteps, the other towards the 
altar, where 'there is alſo a door-way. In 
the centre of its very elegant cieling is a 
ſculptural repreſentation of the Trinity, with 
the Counteſs kneeling at the feet of God the 
Father.F At the eaſt end are the Monta- 
V | ute 


„Mother of the famous Cardinal Pole. Fuller tells us that 
ſhe was governeſs of our popiſh Queen Mary, in her infancy, 


In the year 1539, ſhe, among others, was attainted of treaſon, . | 
for carrying on a correſpondence with her ſon; who, having 


fallen out with Henry VIII., had fled to the Pope for pro- 
teQion. It was alſo alledged againſt her, —** That ſhe forbad 
all her tenants to have the New Teſtament in Engliſh, or 
any other new-book UG had privileged.” She was not 
brought to the block, till May 27th, 1340; when ſhe beha- 
ved with great firmneſs, though more than 70 years old 
| Vide Lord Herbert's Life and Reign of Henry VIII., in 


Kennet's Hiſtory of England, pp. 219, 227.— lt is not 


known whether or not ſhe was buried here. 


* - 


+ We cannot forbear quoting the very juſt obſervation of 
an elegant modern writer, on the ſubject of ſuch repreſentations 
as this; which too frequently offend the eye in this church. — 
« All graphical repreſentations of God the Father are to be 
diſapproved ; for inſtead of exalting our idea of the Deity, 
they lower it. In thinking of God, imagination forms an o 


ſcure but grand * of a ſublime exiſtence, and the heart 


adores it; but the hand of the artiſt at once diminiſhes its 
ndeur, and diveſts it of its glory.” —Knox's Winter Even- 


ings, —Y<t the 3 court of Star-Chamber, in the 
eighth year of Charles I., fined Henry Sherfield, eſq., N 
. : LP | 0 
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che Reformation. 
Behind the high altar is the chapel of the 
Virgin Mary. It has feveral confeſſional 


receſſes, and, at the eaſt end, an altar, above 


which is ſome fine carved work. On each 


ſide of this altar is a tomb, ſaid to cover the 


remains of ſome of the Weſt family, anceſ- 
tors of the preſent Lord Delaware; for this 
chapel appears to have been built by one of 
the Weſts, about the fourteenth century.— 


Over this chapel is a large on, now ſet 
apart for the purpoſes of a ſchool. - 


At the end of the ſouth- weſt alle of the 


church, another chapel occurs, over. the 


door of which, we ſee the repreſentation of a 


church, cut in ſtone.— On the north fide of 
the uw en 1s OO CO the laſt of 


777% 


of Saliſbury, i in the ſum of 1 for removing an old ar 
window; in which the Creator was profanely painted li 
da little old man, ſeeming bare footed, and cloathed in lo 
blew coats,“ 33 out the world with a pair of compaſſes; 
although Mr. Sherfield had replaced the window with a new 


one,—V ge Ruſhworth's e vol, II. p. 152—16. 


* ; theſe 


cute arms, and under them a repreſentation _ | 
of the five wounds of Chriſt. Many of the 
. ornaments of this chapel were cn at 


— 
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_ theſe oratories that we ſhall mention, is to be 
found in the north aile. Within it are a 
niche for. holy water, and ſome traces of an 


altar. The cieling is ornamented with white 
and red roſes; ſo that probably it was 


erected ſoon after the union of the rival 


Houſes of York and Lancaſter. There 
are, beſides theſe, ſeveral flat ſepulchral 


ſtanes, ſcattered over the pavement of the 


church, which, though they have been care- 
fully ſcrutinized, * do not appear to yield 
any thing for the gratification of the curious. 
A A bandſome legacy from the late Guſtavus 
Brander, eſq., has procured a fine organ for 
the church. This gentleman lies interred at 
the eaſt end of the building, where a large 
monument is erected to his memory. 
We had almoſt forgotten to detail to our 
readers, the well-known ſtory of the mira- 
culous beam, which is ſtill pointed out in this 
building, and is called our Saviour's beam.— 
When Flambard undertook to erect the 
preſent church, a ſtated number of workmen 


Was employed on the occaſion ; but it was 


* Top. Rem. vol. II. p- 198. | 
Fe 


% 
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emarked, that, during the hours of e 
there was an additional hand; though, at 
the times of refreſhment and receiving, 
wages, the number conſiſted of ſuch only as: 
were originally hired. The builders, who, 
we may be ſure, had. no objection to. aſ- 
fiſtance, from whatever quarter it came, 
made. no filly and impertinent inquiries 
about the name of this ſupernumerary, or 
the country, he came from ; and the work. 
went on with vigour and alacrity. The 


fabric was now nearly completed.; and. one. 


of the principal remaining labours was, to 
fix a very large beam in a particular part of 
the building. It was accordingly raiſed to 
the intended ſituation ;. but alas ! when it 
arrived there, it was found to be too ſhort 
by a foot.— Any man of common prudence, 


by the bye, would previouſly have made an 


accurate meaſurement, in order to affure 
himſelf of the exact dimenſions of his tim- 
ber: but particulars of this ſort muſt. not 
be over cloſely inquired into, in the monkiſh 


relation of a miracle. The workmen, it 


ſeems, had raiſed the beam; . Was 1 
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ſhort ; and a longer one, we are told, could 


not be procured. The caſe appearing 


remedileſs, they retired to their dwellings, 


. undetermined how to act. On the enſuing 
morning, however, they returned to the 
chureh ; but great was their ſurpriſe and 
pleaſure, to find the beam, which they had 


left, the evening before, conſiderably too 


ſhort, now placed in its proper fituation, 
and grown almoſt a foot longer than was 
neceſſary. The fupernumerary workman then 
occurred to their thoughts; and they agreed 
it could be no other than the Saviour, who 
had thus condeſcended to affiſt their labour, 
and lengthen their beam : and on this ac- 


count, the ſtory would have us believe, the 


edifice was dedicated to Chrift.* © 

Some pages back, we hinted at Chriſt- 
chureh Priory ;—a few particulars reſpecting 

which, we proceed to lay before our readers. 


* Fuller, who holds up the miraculous figments of the 
Romaniſts to juſt detection, obſerves that moſt of them may 
be called conventual; ** becauſe,” ſays he, their convents 
afforded greateſt conveniency of contrivance, with more heads 
and hands to plot and praftiſe therein.” —Church-Hiſtory, 
book vi. p. 332. ; | N e 
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The ſmall remains of this ancient ſtructure 


which are ſtill viſible, are ſituated to the 


weſt of the church. The late Mr. Brander, 
who had purchaſed the ſite of it, was at con- 
ſiderable pains in endeavouring to aſcertain 
its ichnography.* ' The very ſcanty ruins 
will but little intereſt the ſtranger ; as they 


| conſiſt only of ſome fragments of walls, and 


the porter's lodge, at PRONE a miller's n 
babitation. | Figs (ts | 

From Domes-day Book we 3 that 
this inſtitution exiſted in the reign of Edward 
the Confeſſor; when, no doubt, it muſt 
have been of ſome ſtanding, as its then 
poſſeſſions are enumerated.+- At that time 
the ſoeiety conſiſted of a dean ang twenty 


four canons. 


William Rufus e given the church 
and e to g Hos 185 Dur- 


* An account of his rl is preſerved. in "the S 
Archzologia, or yew of the NI Sonny; vol. 


IV. p. 1 18. 


t Warner's Hamp. Bai . 2 pp. 310, 111. 
ae: bam, 


who gave it to Gilbert de Douſgunels, 


bother large demeſnes, to Richard de Redvers, 
This baron, after increaſing its endowments, 


* revenues. Theſe, however, were re- ny 


at -- | CHRISTCHURCH, 


ham. who 1 early in life, been dean“ here, - 


E that prelate, finding them in a ruinous 


condition, determined to rebuild them. For 
this purpoſe, he took into his hands the pre- 
bends allotted for the ſupport of the eanons, ¶ he 


allowing them a much ſmaller ſubſiſtence. ah 


He then proceeded to ere a new church 


and monaſtery, which he dedicated to Chriſt; W 1, 
though perhaps a more unchriſtian character 


than Flambard has ſeldom filled an epiſcopal (of 
throne. At length, falling under the dif- WW © 
pleaſure of Henry I., his new religious foun- 
dation came into = hands of that. king ; 


Death ſoon removed this eccleſiaſtic.; and 
Henry gave Chriſtchurch Priory, among 


made Peter de Oglander dean of it,—a 
rapacious prieſt, more ſolicitous for his own 
gratification, than for the benefit of the com- 
munity of which he was the head; and who 
appears to have made a very irregular uſe of 05 a 


Kore d was | 
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fored to their proper purpoſes after his de- 
ceaſe, when Hillarius was put into the office 
of dean. TE 
About the year 1150, Baldwin de Redyers, 
heir of the laſt mentioned baron, procured a 
change of the order, from ſecular to regular 


canons x of St. Auguſtine ; placing over : 
| them one Reginald as prior, and munifi- 


cently confirming to them a variety of. poſ- 
ſeſſions, privileges, and immunities. T The 
Courtneys, Weſts, and Earls of Saliſbury, 


* © Secular canons were ſo called, becauſe they were con- 
verſant in the world, and adminiſtered to the laity on all occa- 
fions, and took upon themſelves the care of ſouls, which the 
regulars might not do without a diſpenſation. They differed 
very little from the ordinary prieſts, except that they were 
under the government of local ſtatutes ; for though in ſome 
places they were obliged to live together, yet in general this 
was not the caſe, moſt of them living apart, and ſubſiſting on 
diſtin portions, called prebends, nearly in the ſame manner 
2s the preſent canons of our cathedrals. The regular canons 


| were ſuch as lived in a conventual manner under one roof, and 


were bound by vows to obſerve the rules and ſtatutes of their 
order. Groſe. 7 | 


+ Richard de Redvers, fon of Baldwin, among other addi- 
tions to their comforts, grants them one ſalmon every year, on 
the anniverſary of his father's death, and another on that of 
his own,—** that being recreated thereby, ſays he, they 
may the more readily and devoutly ES the ſacred rites 
for us. Top. Rem. append: No. XX. The baron 
was poſſibly aware of their love of good cheer; if ſo, he diſ- 
covered his diſcernment in making the bequeſt. 


under 
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under whoſe patronage the priory afterwards 
came, reſpectively increaſed its property; 
which there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe theſe 
ſluggiſh monaſtics made any good uſe of 


| Moſt probably they dreamed away their lift. 


leſs hours, over their breviaries and their 


beads, in lazy ignorance and ftupid ſuper. 
ſtition (when they were not worſe employed), 
blinding the infatuated laity by their hypo- 
critical. and gainful arts, burthenſome and 
uſeleſs to ſociety,— till the thunder of the 
Reformation rung in their ears, and ſcowled 
tremendouſly around them. 
This monaſtery was ſuppreſſed in the 
year 1539; when its yearly revenues were 
valued at 3171. 78. gd., according to Dug- 
dale, —544]. 6s., according to Speed. Two 
years after, Henry VIII. granted the church 
and burying-ground to the churchwardens 
and inhabitants of the town for ever. 
© Having thus glanced at the ancient 
hiſtory of the church and priory, we have 
only to detain the reader with a conciſe 
account of the town of Chriſtchurch. Some 
carth-works of che Romans, in the near 
og 
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neighbourhood, ſeem to make it evident 
that they were acquainted with this ſituation; 
but there is no account of it to be met with, 
earlier than that of the Saxon Sen 
where it is called Tweonea.“ 

In tracing back the rugged and almoſt 
obliterated paths of early hiſtory, we too 
frequently find, that the heaped- up bodies 
of the ſlain, are almoſt our only waymarks. 
Thus the firſt recorded notice of this an- 
cient place, invites not our attention by any 
recital of the ſtate of its commerce, or the 
progreſs of its agriculture, or the civiliza- 
tion of its inhabitants. On the contrary, it 
furniſhes additional proof of that very con- 
ſpicuous and moſt ſavage trait in the cha- 
rater of man,—a mad and fearleſs paſſion 
for revenge; producing all the calamities 
and atrocities of war. So rooted in his 
corrupt nature is this hateful diſpoſition, 
that many a time, when a placable and con- 
eiliatory conduct would have prevented 
millions of miſchiefs,—every comfort and 
enjoyment have been given up; * life, 


* Sax, Chron, p. 100, Gibſon's edit. 
and 
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| On | 5 
and all that renders life defirable, have been iſ 1 
hazarded and ſacrificed, in compliance with F 
the delirious dictates of this worſt of phren- v 


zie: | | | I 
* Ober hiſtory's lengthening courſe | k 

© The vein of perſevering fury runs; ot 
And he that reads its pages, rightly calls them de 


| Records of Carnage, Chronicles of Blood.“ 


In the conteſt for the ſucceſſion to the M th 
crown, between Edward the Elder and de 
Ethelward, anno 90l, it appears that this 
latter, after having taken the town of iſ liz 
Winbourne, haſtened to Tweonea, or Chriſt- MW ot 
church, which he alfo ſubdued. But 
Edward's troops coming upon him, very c 
ſoon put his little army to flight. —There an 
are ſtill ſeveral barrows about this neigh- in 


bourhood, which may probably cover the I da 
remains of ſome of the victims of this conteſt. t 


In Domes-day Book, this borough. is de- aff 
ſcribed under the name of Thuinam, as one po 


of the King's demeſnes. It continued under I m 


the crown, till Henry I. gave it to Richard ſoc 
de Redvers, a noble Norman, of whom we 
have ſpoken in our account of Lymington. 
1 —» 
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In this family it remained, till Iſabella de 
Fortibus ſold her valuable poſſeſſions, of 
which Chriſtchurch made a part, to Edward 
III., anno 1293. This monarch choſe to 
keep the caſtle in his own power, but grant- 
ed the borough and : manor to Sir William 


de Montacute, afterwards Earl of Sarum, 


The various hands it paſſed through after 
this pps it. would be A a 40 
detail. 

This borough firſt font cnaaibaiii to par- 


| liament in 1584, the EY en 


of Elizabeth. | 

It appears that Chriſtchurch was a fa- 
yourite ſituation with Henry VII., who now 
and then paid it a viſit -Edward VI. alſo, 
in the ſummer of 1552, remained here a few 
days, in the courſe of a journey which he 
took for the eſtabliſhment of his health; 
after his recovery from the meaſles and ſmall 
pox.—W hatever benefit the young king 


might have received from this excurfion, we 


ſoon after find him ſeriouſly indiſpoſed; 
and life was only lent him till July, 1553; 
when this "os amiable, and accompliſhed 

| 2 prince 
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prince cheerfully reſigned his foul inte 
his Redeemer's. hands; not without ſome 
ſuſpicion (his biographer obſerves) of his 
having been ill dealt with more than onee; 
and that, when by the benefit both of his 
youth and of careful means, there was fair 
hope of his recovery, he was again more 
Krongly overlaid.” — © The king did fall 
into dangerous extremities ; his vital parts 
were mortally ſtuffed, which brought him 
to a difficulty of ſpeech and of breath; 
his legs ſwelled, his pulſe failed, his ſkin 
changed colour, and many other horrid 
ſymptoms appeared. | 

We muſt. not take leave of Chrifichurch 
without adviſing the ſtranger, if weather per- 
mit, to walk to the neighbouring cliffs, rather 
to the weſt of the town. But it will be 
adviſable to provide a perſon to conduct 
him to one of the deſcents to the ſhore, 
which otherwiſe he may not ſo eaſily find 
out.— Here the high irregular cliffs riſe 
like a —_ wall behind him, and ſhut 


vide Sir J. Hayward's Life and Reign of Edward VI. 


in Kennet's Hiſtory of England, p· (397). 
out 
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out every inland ſcene. In front, a ſpacious 


ſweep of ſea opens between Freſhwater 
cliffs and the point of Swanwick, as far 
as the eye can reach ; where, at intervals, 
the diſtant veſſel, crowding its canvaſs to 
reach the coaſt, gradually advancing nearer, 
and growing more and more diſcernible, 
gives animation to the picture. It is not 
that a view of this kind poſſeſſes all the 
varied beauties of land and water, «dingle, 
dell, and boſky bourn,” fweetly mixed 
and flung about in pictureſque diſorder; 
theſe, undoubtedly, preſent to the eye a 
richer and leſs cloying banquet ;—but, for a 
change, ſuch a ſea-piece as this has a 
very great reliſh. - Beſides, in the calmeſt 
weather, the ſea, in this place, is never 
without motion ; and while one ſtrolls along 
the ſhore, the billows breaking at one's 
feet form a ſort of muſic quite congenial 


with a contemplative temper. 


Sometimes, after very ſtormy ſeaſons, the | 
cold corpſe of the mariner has been thrown 
on this ſhore: and it not unfrequently 
furniſhes a haunt for the ſmuggler, who, 

_ H2 = in 
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in the hours of nocturnal filence, lands his 
pernicious * cargo under the cliff, and con- 
veys it, with fraudulent caution, over the 
vaſt neighbouring heath, whoſe little-fre- 
quented tracks are ſo favourable to the con- 
cealment of his unlawful traffic. 

I the traveller - wiſhes to return to 
Lymington. by a different road from that 
we have before deſcribed, we can point 
bim out a pleaſant one through the foreſt, 
which will lead him either to Lymington 
or Lyndhurſt, whichever may beſt ſuit him. 
_ { Quitting (Chriſtchurch by the ſame way 
as we entered it, we leave our old road on 
the right, at rather more than a mile and 
Dalf from the town. About the fourth 
mile; on the left, is Hinton Houſe, the 
ſeat of Sir G. Tapps: and a mile further, 
on each fide of us, are North and Eaſt 


Hinton. We next enter a thick wood, 


called Rougeſwood, and, on quitting it, find 


The benevolent and uſeful Mr. Jonas Hanway exclaims 
[againſt gin as liquid fire;“ and adds, —“ I would really 
propoſe, that it ſhould be ſold only in quart bottles, ſealed 
up with the king's ſeal, with a very high duty, and none 
ſold without being mixed with a ſtrong cmetic,”——Hanway't 


Eight Days“ Journey. = 


Our- 


ourſelves on the borders of New: Foreſt, 
which we now enter. On our right is 
Marlborough Deep. We then paſs over 
Broom Hill, and, at about eight miles, we 
obſerve, on the right, Wilverly Incloſure, 
which is not leſs than four miles in circum- 
ference. At preſent it has a very. barren 


appearance, as the timber it contains is 


young, and does not give it any beauty. 
Indeed, the rabbits, which breed here very 
faſt, have done it no little injury; as they 


are ſcarcely more fond: of any thing than the 
| young oak, when firſt ſprouting from the 


acorn. The late Mr. Thomas Nichols, 
for ſeveral years an honeft and active ſervant 
of the public, in the capacity of Purveyor 
of the Navy. for Portſmouth Dock-yard; 

laments, in a letter which be publiſhed; 
addreſſed to Lord Chatham, then at the 
bead of tbe Admiralty, the preſent ſtate 
of this incloſure in particular Much, 
ſays he, „to the ſhame and diſgrace: of 


thoſe who have had the management of 
the foreſt, either from neglod, connivance; 


or 


=  WILVERLY: 


or-defign, they have ſuffered many parts 


of it, and ſome of the incloſures, to be 
entirely overrun with . rabbits, to ſuch a 
degree, that there is not the leaſt veſtige 
of timber or plantation to be ſeen, only 
the fences, and thoſe in extreme bad con- 
dition; particularly Wilverly Incloſure, of 
about 500 acres of good land, and well 
ſituated for the growth of timber, and 
which has been known to produce trees 
of very large ſizes; but it is impoſſible 
there can ever be any more come forward, 
ſo long as theſe | deſtructive vermin are 
ſuffered” to remain, and their propagation 
e e by the keepers in the manner 
it is.” ——< Several faint attempts, con- 
tinues / he, © have been made to deſtroy 
theſe animals, but I believe they are now 
more numerous than ever; and fo long 
2 it is the intereſt of the keepers to 
encourage their inoreaſe, and they the only 
people employed to deſtroy them, it is not 
| Aa that this e evil will very ſoon 
dna Oh | 


We 
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We cannot but regret that many of this 


gentleman's judicious ſuggeſtions have met 
with ſo little attention. He agrees with 
the Commiſſioners of the Land Revenue, in 
recommending the removal of the deer from 
this foreſt; obſerving that thereby they 
would be prevented from injuring the-young 
timber ; whilſt their keepers might be much 


more uſefully employed i in taking care of 
the plantations, _ 
At the corner of this incloſure, our tra- 


eller may either ride ſtraight forward. to 
Lyndhurſt, 'or may -return to Lymington 


by turning down to the right; ;—which Ir: 


road we ſhall conſider him as purſuing. 
At rather more than à mile down, on 
the right, we obſerve a croſs-road, which 
leads to Wilverly Lodge. The lodge is 
ſituated high, and commands beautiful views 
of the foreſt lawns and vallies around it, 


ſet off alſo by the Amen Nee oy the 


lle of Wight. 2 
A mile and half further, we _ over 


kane e Hill ae we have an ex- 


tenſive 


———————————— 


5 WALKAMPTOX, k. 
tenſive view of he foreſt. / In little more 

than two miles after this, we fall into the MI. 
road from Lyndhurſt, which we have before 4 


deſcribed (page 37), and ſo reenter 175 * 
pai (13350 P 8 
3 5 8 
8a 
in 
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Road 9 8 through Beauli eu, b 
Hythe ; with Excur fions into ine aun 
_ Country, Sc. 5 


| As the co country 8 Ton and 
Hythe, is a very beautiful corner of Hamp- 
ſhire, we now. proceed to deſcribe thoſe 
parts of it, which the ſtranger will not deem 
bis time loſt in viſiting. 

.. Quitting Lymington. by crofling the cauſe. 
yay over. the river, we ſoon ſee, on the right, 
Walhampton, the ſeat of Sir Harry Burrard 
Neale, bart. The gardens command ex- 
tenſive and pleaſing views of the Iſle of 
Wight and the channel. 


* « 1 2 * 


; Through 
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Through Walhampton, a road ftrikes 
down to Pilewell Houſe, the ſeat of Thomas 
Robbins, eſq., ſituated on the coaſt. Mr. 
R.'s flat, extenſive, and quiet lawn forms an 
agreeable contraft to the buſy ſcene of navi- 
gation which the channel preſents, ſtretch- 
ing from the Needles to Spithead. 

Adjoining Pilewell is Baddefley Chapel, a 
ſmall building, belonging to the eſtate; but 
which is remarkable only for its occupying 
the ſite of an ancient preceptory of Knights 
Templars, founded here about the end of the 


twelfth. century. This order being aboliſhed 


in 1311, Edward II. granted the preceptory 
to the Knights Hoſpitallers · of Jeruſalem; 
in whoſe poſſeſſion it continued, till that 


ever · to- be- remembered era, when Divine 


Providence, making uſe of an avaricious 
monarch as his inſtrument, put an end to 
erery thing of this kind in theſe favoured 
kingdoms. It was worth, at the diflaldtion, 


118]. 16s. 7d. per annum. 


Between forty and fifty years * the | 


phenomenon of the groaning tree of Baddeſley 


__ was 


=_  BADDESLEY. 
—— 
was matter of diſcourſe far and wide through 
the country. In detailing the hiſtory of 
it, we cannot do better than reſort to the 
account. given by a very intelligent gentle: 
man of this neighbourhood. i 
A cottager, who lived near the centre 
of the village, heard frequently a ftrange 
noiſe, behind his houſe, like that of a 
perſon in extreme agony. Soon after, it 
eaught the attention of his wife, who wa 
then confined to her bed. She was a timo- 
rous woman, and being greatly alarmed, 
her huſband endeavoured to perſuade her, 


that the noiſe ſhe heard, was only the 


bellowing of the ſtags in the foreſt. By 
degrees, however, the neighbours on all 
ſides heard it, and the thing began to be 


much talked of. It was by this time plainly 


diſcovered, that the groaning noiſe pro- 
ceeded from an elm, which grew at the end 
of the garden. It was a young, vigorous 
tree, and, to all appearance, perfectly ſound. 

In a few weeks, the fame of the groan- 
ing tree was pos far _ wide; and peo- 


ple 
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ple from all paita 3 to hear it. 
Among others, it attracted the curioſity of 
ihe late Prince and Princeſs of Wales; who 
reſided, at that time, for the neee of a 
ſca-bath, at Pilewell. 


„Though the country people aſſigned 


many ſuperſtitious cauſes for this ſtrange 
phenomenon, the naturaliſt could aſſign no 
phyſical one, that was in any degree ſatis- 
factory. Some thought it was owing to the 
twiſting and friction of the roots. Others 
thought it proceeded from water, which had 
collected in the body of the tree,—or per- 
haps from pent air. But no cauſe that was 


alledged, appeared equal to the effect. In 


the mean time, the tree did not always 
groan ; ſometimes diſappointing its viſi- 


tants: yet no cauſe could be aſſigned for its 


temporary ceſſations, either from ſeaſons or 


weather. If any difference was obſerved, it 
was thought to groan leaſt, when the weather 


was wet; and moſt, when it was clear, and 
froſty : but the ſound at all times ſeemed to 


ariſe from the root. 
| cc Thus 
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Thus the groaning tree continued ay 
object of aſtoniſhment, during the ſpace oi 
eighteen or twenty months, to all the coun. 
try around. At length, the owner of it, x 
gentleman of the name of Forbes, making 
too raſh an experiment to diſcover the cauſe, 
bored a hole in its trunk. After this 1t never 
groaned. It was then rooted up, with z 


| farther view to make a diſcovery ; but fil 


nothing appeared, which led to any inveſ. 
tigation of the cauſe. It was univerſally 
however, believed, that there was no trick 
in the affair; but that ſome natural cauſe 
really exiſted, though never underſtood.” * 

| Regaining the road we had quitted, we 
obſerve D' Oyly Park, the ſeat of Sir John 
D'Oyly, bart. The houſe is large and ele. 
gant ; the principal view from a circular 
room at the top; which takes in a very ex- 
tenſive and eee „ both * ſe 
and land. 

Juſt 3 on bs leg a 180 turns 
up towards Vicar's Hill, the reſidence of the 


| . Vide Gilpir's Foreſt Scenery, vol. I. p. 167. 
7 exem- 


No 


| his elegant Remarks on Foreſt Seenery. hs 


viean's wits. — 


exemplary. vicar of Boldre : ; whom it TY 
be ſcarcely pardonable to omit ſpeaking” of 
in this work; —indebted as we have been 


ſo degenerate a day as the preſent, may we 
not be permitted to admire a character like 
this gentleman's ; who, formed with à rare 
and an exquiſite taſte, to reliſh and to deſcribe 
the pictureſque beauties of the mountain, 
the lake, and the foreſt, confiders not theſe 
things as the principal employment of his 
life; and who is neither afraid nor afham- 
ed to pronounce him happy,” who carries 
about with him a ſenſe of true religion :- — a! 
. ce Whom, hat he views of beautiful, or 98 | | 
In nature, — from the broad, majeſtic ax I 


To the-green blade; that twinkles i in.the fame; 
Prompts WR remembrance of a preſent. God.” » * ; 


After faying that Vicar's Hill is the reſi. | 
dence of Mr. Gilpin, we need not expatiate 
on the judgment and the taſte with which 
the grounds are laid out. The views it 


commanids! of the foreſt, karen. an. the 


4 Vide the motto on the «SA of Remarks an Tores 
af by the Rev. W - Gilpin. | 


I | chan- 


* 
— 


. channel, and the Ille of Wi Wight, are very 
. nn. . 4 3 5 


| | Purſuing our road, we now ks Beauln ws 
7 Heath, which gratifies us with many pleaſing 
ſcenes, —We next enter a cloſe lane, which i © 
leads us tothe low, but extremely pleaſant vil. 7 
lage of Beaulieu. The little river which runs 45 
through it, adds to its comforts, as well as to 0 
its beauty; being well flocked with fiſh, i 
Small veſſels can come up to Beaulieu. ot 
The only manufacture carried on, is that T 
of twine and ſacking. 2 
The remains of Beaulieu Abbey are even ck 
now. conſiderable. The. abbey walls, which 0 
included an area of near twenty acres, are Tr 
pretty perfect ; ; and, by the ruins of foun- 1 
din! 
dations which appear in different parts iſ --. 
within them, we are aſſured its buildings 205 


muſt have been very extenſive. The houſe 
where the abbot was lodged, is now known = 
by the name of the palace; having been 
fitted up by the predeceſſor of the late Duke © * 
of Montague as a manſion, An old ſtone I wit 
gateway, which was the porter's lodge, i 12%. 


ſtill —_— On the front of the dwelling- make 
houſe 
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ved + is 4 handſome Gothic canopy, Wit 
a niche ; ; the figure of the Virgin Mary; | 


which it contained, fell down, it is faid; 


ſome years ago. The ancient and elegant 


yaulted hall is almoſt the only thing worthy 


of notice within doors. The ill taſte of 


the above-mentioned: nobleman, in alter- 


ing this ancient place, is diſcernible enough 


ſrom the fantaſtic manner i in 1 which de has 
moated and fortified it. b eee et 


Fo the eaſt of this boniag is the 
win of another, which was probably the 
dormitory * of the monaſtery. There are 


ſeyeral cellars under i it 1 the ancient kitchen 


is alſo to be ſeen : the old refectory, or 
dining room of the abbey, now forms the 
periſh- church of the vinage. It will be 


vorth the ſtranger's while to look into the 


church, which has a curious oaken roof; 
and an ancient E out of which the I 


* The 45 fepe i in ſerie, dots, Bit. in he 98 apart- 
ment. They were enjoined to “ ſleep in their clothes, girt 
vith their girdles.” Fuller, who gives us this information, 
very properly aſks, whether flovenlineſs is any advantage to 
ſanctity. And he jocoſely adds. . This was the way not to 


make the monks to lie alone, but to carry much company about 


os EREIESe book vi. p. 289, © 
„„ reader 
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reader of the convent. n to theit 
rules) uſed to edify the monks with ſome 
portion of hiſtory, or a homily, or, ſermon, 
while they ſat at their meals; to which they 
were enjoined to attend, ent e 
word. 

This abbey v was founded. by. King 1 
Monkiſh writers would fain repreſent him 
as impelled to this act of piety x by a, terri 
fying dream ; which, as we are well enough 
acquainted with chat” readineſs at manu- 
ſacturing ſtories of this kind, to ſerve their 
own purpoſes, we haye no reaſon to wonder 
at, Whatever was John' s motive, it appears 
that. he certainly founded and endowed this 
abbey, anno 1204; placing therein thirty 
monks, brought from other Ciſtercian houſes 
Among the privileges which this abbey 
| 15 was, that of na uf, which, 


F Such alas would auld men miſname play ace 
prieſts eſpecially, who were the greateſt gainers b it. But 
we may {ofely declare, that it bears no affinity to the religion 
of the. Bible; - which is founded in gratitude for benefits re- 

ived ; which is the obedience of a ſon, and not of a ſlave, 
G0 loyalty of a faithful ſubject, not the conſtrained allegiance 
of an alien; and which l complies n that emphatic 

bag My ſon, give me thy heart.” . 


any 
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any felon, taking refuge in the monaſtery or 
its precincts, was ſheltered from the arm of 
juſtice, and allowed the ſpace of forty days, 
to eſcape beyond ſea, Whoever was daring 
enough to moleſt him during this term, not 
only drew upon himſelf the thunder of the 
church, but incurred the vengeance of the 
civil magiſtrate; ſo that, according to this 
ſepient ſyſtem, the worſt of villains might 
commit his enormities without danger or 
dread of puniſhment, provided he did but 
poſſeſs the advantage of a light pair of 

; heels. * | | | 4 


After the battle of Barnet, which gave the 
death-blow to all the hopes of Henry VI., 
4 and fixed Edward IV. on the throne,. 
Margaret of Anjou, the wife of the depoſed 


of Our forefathers,” ſays Camden, thought it an un- 
þ pardonable fin, .to take from hence the moſt bloody murderers 
: or traitors. But ſure ee, he), when our anceſtors did 
in ſeveral parts of England erett theſe ſanctuaries, they ſeem 
father to have followed the example of Romulus, than of 
led Moſes; who commanded, that they who were guilty of wil- 
But WY fol murder, ſhould be taken from the altar, and put to death: 
00 and appointed a city of refuge only for them who ſhould flay a 
* man by chance, without lying in wait for him.“ Gibſon's 
* Camden, p. 135. Henry VIII. greatly abridged this 
nes pnvilege of ſanctuary, and James I, entirely abolithed it. 
128 ide Blackſtone's Commentaries, book III. chap. 1 vi. 


151354 N monarch, 
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monarch, with the prince her ſon, took ſanc- 
tuary in Beaulieu e. n a e 
time, anno 147 1.“ Fore 
The famous impoſtor Perkin Warbeck, in 
the year 1498, having raiſed the fiege of 
Exeter, and retired with his army to Taun- 
ton, fled from it by/night to Beaulieu monaſ- 
tery; where he and ſeveral of his company 
regiſtered ' themſelves ſanctuary- men. A 
large party of horſe beſet the abbey, to pre- 
vent his eſcape; but Henry VII. was adviſed 
_ againſt ſeizing him by violence, leſt he 
ſhould provoke the Pope, as a violator of 
ſanctuaries. He ſent to offer Perkin his 
| life, if he would voluntarily ſurrender him- 
ſelf. Perkin, accepting the terms, was taken 
to London, and confined in the tower ; but 
being afterwards tried ſor ſeditious practices 
while in impriſonment, he. was e at 
8 Nov. 23, 1499.“ | 
We learn from Speed, os at the difſo- 
1 in 1538, the yearly revenue of this 
monaſtery was 428). 6s. 8d. | 


1 f F 
oi } „ Rapin's Hiſtory of England, vol. 1. p. bug. 
e Rapin vol. I. vy. 681, 683. : 
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Beaulieu Manor is at preſent the joint 
property of Lord Beaulieu and the Duke of 
Buccleugh ; to whom it has deſcended from 
Thomas Wriotheſly, eſq.; who received it 
as a gift from Henry VIII., * anno 1539. It 
is very extenſive, being not leſs than 18 
miles in circumference; and contains fine 
woodlands, and a number of deer, with 
many valuable farms. . r Ns 
40001. a year. 1 

From Beaulieu, the Gapelleg if ME tie 10 
diſpoſed, may take a pleaſant ride to.Buckler”s- 
hard, about three miles diſtant, through a 
very beautiful road. This is a buſy village, 
from the ſhip-building carried on here. by 
Mr. Adams; who, during the many years 
he has been in that buſineſs, has added no 
ſmall number of . bulwarks to the 
Britiſh navy. F; 

About half a 3 4885 one yy the 
Dukes! of Montague, then proprietor. of this 


"Us "This Wonkrch moſt profuſely beflowed among his fa- 


vourites; the property which fell into his hands, at the diſſo- 


lation. It has even been ſaid, that he gave % religious | 


houſe of ſome value to a lady who preſented him with a diſh 
of puddings, which pleaſed, his pou aller Church- 


part 
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part of the country, projected a town, and 
laid out the plan of it, at Buckler's-hard, 
This nobleman having poſſeſſions in the 
iſland of St. Lucia, in the Weſt Indies, 
thought he could land his ſugars here, and 
refine them to great advantage, from the pri. 
vileges he poſſeſſed by his property in Beau- 
lieu Manor. But St. Lucia being declared 
a neutral iſland, at the peace of 1748, the 
duke loft his property there; and, in con- 
ſequence, gave up his ſcheme, 
Should the ſtranger be inclined to croſ 
Aae river, to Exbury, he will find a ver) 
beautiful country. Exbury, from its name, 
ſrom ſome lanes in it, which are called 
ſtreets, and from the remains of a Roman 
way in its neighbourhood, appears to be z 
place of ſome antiquity ; but there are no 
traces of any ruins, —Col. Mitford's grounds 
at this place, are laid out with great taſte and 
judgment; and command delightful views, 
—We juſt mention, that, about two miles 
from Exbury, 1 is the village of Leap, whence 


| people i in this part of the country generally 


"embark for Cowes, in the Iſle of Wight. 11 
. . "We 


es 
ce 


We now return to n and proceed 


for Hythe. The entrance of our road is 
very pleaſant, but we ſoon quit it for an 
unintereſting heath; which brings us, in ; 


about four miles, to the beautiful village of 


Hythe. The Saxon name of this place in- 
cines us to give it ſome. antiquity, It has 


many pretty houſes; and is the ferry-port to 
Southampton, which lies nearly oppoſite it, 
on the other ſide of the bay. The proſpects 
from, this place are ſuch as will. generally 
pleaſe. . They are ſweeping and-extenfiyei; 
but, from various delightful ſituations in the 
rillage, they are ÞrOKEN: i into leder nc mew 
agreeable views. 


If our traveller *. time ae: inclibatzea | 


we would adviſe. him to ſee the beautiful 
country between Hythe and Fawley.— The 
finely wooded road is ſo enchantingly, diver- 


ified, that our attention is perpetually en- 


gaged by a ſucceſſion of new and pleaſing 
views, After paſſing through the village 


of Hardley, we ſee, between three and four 


miles from Hythe, Cadland, the ſeat of 
Robert Drummond, eſq.,—a comfortable 
| h | and 
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| ang: bei manſion, ſituated in a ate park, | 


about five miles in circumference. The 
grounds were laid ont by the ingenious 
Brown ; and the views are admirable, 

| Fawley village, which we ſoon arrive at, 
hay nothing particularly remarkable. The 
pariſh-chureh ſtands here. The name of 
the village occurs in Domes-day Book; 
where mention is alſo made of its chapel, 
Through this place lies the road to Eagle 
zur t, more generally known by the name of 
Luttyell's Folly; which it has obtained from 
its ſingular and whimſical appearance, and 
from having been built by the Hon. Temple 
Luttrell. It confiſts of a lofty tower, front. 
ing the ſea, compriſing the fitting and 
banqueting rooms; behind theſe are the 


offices, detached. * The view it commands 


is very extenſive, eſpecially towards the ſea; 
ſtretching from Southampton Water to 
Portſmouth;—taking in Spithead and 8t. 
Helen's, and, on the other | fide, Cowes 
harbour, and all that range of the iſland, 
wren N _ W to the ocean. 

| 7 About 


— ———m———_— 
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About a mile from Eaglehurſt, on a tongue 
of land running into Southampton Water, 
ſtands Calſhot Caſtle, built by Henry VIII., as 
a ſafeguard to the bay.— There is nothing 


remarkable i in its conſtruction, nor KO we 
can find) i in its hiſtory, * 


We now return to Hythe, by ihe fame 
road as we left it. 

An excurſion on n he other 5 9 Hythe, 
ſhall cloſe. our deſcription of this part of the 
country. We proceed then for Dibden.—A 
firſt-rate judge of the pictureſque ſhall de- 
ſcribe the road. The many inequalities of 
the ground,” ſays he, © the profuſion, of 
ſately trees, the ſheltered incloſures, ap- 


pearing every where, like beautiful wooded 


lawns,—the catches, here and there, of the 
bay,—and, above all, the broad, green, 
vinding lanes, adorned with groups of trees 
ſtanding out in various parts, —exhibit a 


wonderful variety of pleaſing. landſcape. I 


touch (continues he) general features only; 
for, as theſe woodland ſcenes are nowhere 


long marked, it is impoffible to give any 


Par- 
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particular detail of verbal deſcription. One 


may ſay of them, as we ſometimes ſay of x 
well-written hiſtory, which runs into a variety 
of incidents, —intereſting, but not important, 
Ethat no juſt idea of it can be given, with- 
out referring to the book itſelf.. C“ 

Dibden is a. ſmall village, with a church, 
The immenſe yew tree in the church-yard, 
ranks, both for age and ſize, among the fi- 
thers of the foreſt. It is about thirty feet in 


- girth. Dibden is exactly oppoſite South- 
ampton, and commands fine -views of that 


town and its neighbourhood. In Domes 
day Book, it is called Depedene; and 
thence we learn, that, in the time of Wil. 
liam the Conqueror, it had a faltern and a 
fiſh ery. ; | 
Lord Malmeſbury, who poſſefles a large 
eſtate in this neighbourhood, has lately ſet a 
very landable example to the proprietors of 
marſh and mud lands, by inclofing about 
140 acres of this kind, on the ſhore near 
Dibden. The manner in which this 1 1 


* = Gilpin Foreſt Scenery, vol, 11. p. 207. 


hb 
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been carried into execution, may furniſh 
„may 


a uſeful hint to perſons engaging in ſimilar 


undertakings. In the firſt inſtance, a bank 
had been formed, preſenting a perpendicular 


front to the water; which, thus meeting 


with a ſtubborn oppoſition, gradually de- 
moliſned the dam, and overflowed the land. 
This was quite ſufficient to ſhow, that a 


bank of this kind would by no means anſwer 


the deſign of the projectors. After this, 
the buſineſs. being put into the hands of 
Mr. Thomas King, of Eling, the intelligent 
land- ſteward of Sir Charles Mill, he very 
judiciouſly adviſed the preſent lope - to 
be conſtructed ; juſtly concluding, that it 
would be better to ſuffer the water to ſpend 


its force in an eaſy roll, only providing 


againſt its entering the land, by the height 
of the bank. And indeed, to a perſon of 


any obſervation, this mode of incloſing is 


obyiouſly the beſt; ſince we find, that 
wherever water has any ſwell, it naturally 
wears the ſhore into a ſloping form. We 
are n to add, that this latter method 


K 2 5 has 
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bas completely ſucceeded ; and that the fl, 
land is now in a very improving ſtate, pro- 

miſing to yield a produce abundantly ſupe. Ml , 
rior to the expence of incloſing; and thus 
giving encouragement to all who are in- Ml & 
olined to engage in gare ſo Wein vi 
10 their country. 80 
About four len Gere is as Kath) ha 
* property of Sir Charles Mill, bart, f. 
The manor is held by an ancient grant 
of the crown, on condition of its poſ- 
ſeffor's preſenting to the reigning monarch, 
on his entering New Foreſt, a pair of white 
grey-hounds. This cuſtom was [obſerved 
when his preſent Majeſty viſited New Foreſt, 
in the year 1789; and the late Rev. Sir 
Charles Mill preſented them to him, on the 
King's alighting from his carriage at Lynd- 
hurſt. The family ſtill preſerves a breed of 

. —_ animals, for this purpoſe. = 

When the: preſent houſe was built, on 
ths: ſite of the ancient family manſion at 
Bury, in removing the former building 


and 4 digging * . of the new one 
2 con- 
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a confiderable number of Roman coins were 
diſcovered ; which are os in the 2oflefhon. 
of Sir C. Mill. | 8} nl 

In about a mile, we arrive at e 
conſiderable village, with a corn trade. The 
new from the church- yard, at full tide, of 
Southampton Water and its fine floping 
banks, with the town of Southampton in 
tont, is extenſive, and very pleaſing. There 
x nothing remarkable in the church, but its 
nafical ring of fix bells. Since the preſent 
war, Eling has been made a military tation. 
Various regiments have ſucceſſively occupied. 
is barracks, ready, on any emergency, to 
march round to mee . en 
for foreign ſervice. 

Ebing occurs in Dewedaby Book, as a 
place of ſome conſequence. It is there 
called Edlinges. Hence we learn, that, in 
the time of King Edward the Confeſſor, 
this manor. was under obligation to provide 
half a day's entertainment for the king, when 
be ſhould cone this way. In the time of 
! 8 


| diſcovered, at the depth of about 36 feet, a 
number of foſſil ſhells. This corroborates 


marks, in ſpeaking of the foſſils found on 


in a northerly direction quite through New 
Foreſt. (Eling lies north-eaſt of Chriſt. 


them are ſaid to be tropical.” T 
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William the 8 it had a hes 
two mills, a fiſhery, and a faltern.* _ 

In finking a well in this parifh, to ſupply 
his premiſes with water, Mr. Thomas King 


an obſervation of Mr. Gilpin's; who re- 
the ſhore near Chriſtchurch (ſee page 59 


of this work), that this ſtratum of ſhells runs 


church.) What is remarkable,” adds Mr, 
G., © few of theſe ſhells belong to this coaſt, MW 
or indeed to any European coaſt ; ſome of 


- From this place, our traveller may turn to 


Totton, ſearcely a mile diſtant ; through I /-/ 
which our road lies (as before, Page 28) toil er 


Sonthampion, leſs than five miles. _ 
ro Warner's 1 Ext. from Domes diy, pp - 20, 21. kin 
8 Gilpia's k Foreſt Scenery, vol. IL. 2 88. | In 

It 0 
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_ 7 — to Stony Cres "7 


returning through Lyndhurſt. 


OUR next ride ſhall be from Southampton 


to Stony Croſs, — about eleven miles. 
We proceed to Totton as before; but, in- 


ſtead of turning into the Lyndhurſt road, we 
keep ſtraight on thro' Totton. After paſſing 
from a'cloſe lane into an open common, we 
| ſee, on the right, at a diſtance from the 


wad, Teſtwood Houſe, the ſeat of Peter Serle, 


eſq., pleaſantly fituated, and commanding | 


fine. views of the neighbourhood. 


' Riding onward, through Netley Marſh, an 
extenſive: foreſt lawn, finely ſkirted with 
wood, we obſerve, on the right, a road ſtri- 


king down to Tatchbury Mount, the ſeat of 
— — Conolly, eſq. In Domes-day Book 


it occurs under the name Teocreberie. As 
it has the uſual termination of all ſuch ſpots 


as formerly had camps upon them, there cab 
. K3 "be 


6 _ 
—— rant. > en en AA. oo ian ee oo . * 
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be no doubt of its having been formerly a 


Britiſh military ſtation. Agriculture has 


defaced every appearance. of vallation ; but 


in the reign of Queen Elizabeth (according 
to Norden), there were veſtiges of an enor- 


mous camp on the ſummit of nen 


Mount.“ * 
Tradition informs us, that Tatchbury 


was for a long time a hunting-ſeat be- 


longing to the crown, and that the houſe 


extended far northward, to the prefent- bar- 


ton, or yard. This, probably, was when 
the court was held at Wincheſter; and 
when Southampton was the frequent reſi- 
dence of the kings of this iſland. At this 
time it is likely that the king and his atten- 


dants had divine ſervice performed here; 


as the name of Chapel Field, which is fill 
retained, ſeems to allude to it; and there 
are other circumſtances to corroborate this 
opinion. | 

At between ger and nine miles tw 
Southampton, on the right, is the little vil 


* The above particulars, between inverted commas, were 
22 communicated by che Rev. Mr. War, at preſent 


lage 


ere 
nt 
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uge of Cadenham, n only for its oak, 
which buds every year in the * of - 


winter. 
The ſuperſtition of, the forofiens leads 
them to attribute this phenomenon to the 


influence of Old Chriſtmas Day. But, no 


doubt, the germination is gradual, according 
to the temperature of the ſeaſon ; and fre- 
quently happens before Chriſtmas. The 


moſt eminent botaniſts can no more account 


for this premature vegetation, than for that 
of the famotis Glaſtonbury thorn. Theſe 
early ſhoots, however, ſoon die away; and 
the tree, at the uſual time with other oaks, 
puts on a fimilar clothing.“ 


Not far from Cadenham, on the Ronde | 
road, is Paultons, the ſeat of Lord Mendip. 


The ſituation of the houſe is low, ſheltered, 


and ſequeſtered. The grounds are about 


five miles in circuit; F and were laid out by 


Brown. 
At Cadenham, inflead of 1 firaight 


forward, we turn to the left, into 10 Ring- 


* For a fall account of this curious nee, ** Gilpin's 
Forel 7 vol. I, p. 269. 
wood 
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wood road.—In rather leſs than three miles, 

> we : ſee, on the left, Caſtle Malwood Cottage 
the ſeat of A. Drummond, eſq.— The near 
grounds are rude, and the fituation is rather 
expoſed; but the views are very extenſive, 
The high grounds of the Ifle of Purbeck; 
the Iſle of Wight; Southampton and its 
neighbourhood; and another vaſt ſtreteh of 
diſtant country, bounded by the hills of 
Wilts and Dorſet, lie beneath the ranging eye, 


We cannot forbear referring to Mr. Gilpin's remarks o 
ornamented cottages.—A houſe being merely covered with 
. thatch, he obſerves, makes it no more 3 cottage, than ruflles 
_ would make a clown a gentleman, or a meally hat would tum 
a laced beau into a miller. —The imagination does not like 
to be jolted in its ſenſations, from one idea to another; but to 
go on quietly in the ſame track, either of grandeur or fin 
plicity.—Plealing ideas, no doubt, may be executed under the 
form of a cottage ; but, to make them pleafing, they ſhoulo be 
 harmontous. We need not reſtrict the artificial cottage to ſo 
very cloſe an imitation of the natural one. In the inſide it 
may admit of much greater neatneſs and convenience, rejec- 
ting all /p/endor, Though the roof be thatched, it may cover 
two ſtories; and if it projet ſomewhat over the walls, the 
.effe may be better. If the windows are ſaſhed; they ſhould 
not be large; and if a veſtibule be added, it ſhould be only 
a common brick porch, with a plain, neat roof That kind of 

. plaſtering which is called rough-caft, is preferable for the front, 
without lone work of any kind. The ground about a cottaęe, 
| ſhould be neat, but artleſs. The lawn that comes up to the dooy, 
ſhould be grazed, rather than mown. The ſunk fence, the 
painted rail, and the broad gravel walk, are ideas alien to the 
. cottage. ——G1Ipin's Obſervations on the Weſtern Parts of 


„ 


England, pp. 369, 310. 


5 
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Hereabout we deſcend, on the right, into 
a beautiful foreſt vale (adjoining the ham- 
let of Canterton), in which a ſtone is 
erected to point out the ſcene of William 
Rufus's death; who was accidentally flain 
here by Sir Walter Tyrrel, a Norman, who 
accompanied him in the chaſe. A ſtag paſ- 
ing by, the knight diſcharged his arrow at 
lim; ;- en the weapon, -glancing againſt a 

took a direction contrary: to the one 
ee and pierced the monarch through 
the heart. Tyrrel, on ſeeing William fall, 
— eſcaped into Normandy, The 


| body, however, was ſhortly after found by 


a peaſant, who threw it into his cart, and 
conveyed it to Wincheſter; where a plain 
tomb is ſtill pointed out, as covering its 
remains. Tradition informs us, that the 
name of the perſon who paid this attention 
io the deceaſed; tyrant, was Purkeſs; the 
deſcendants of whom ſtill. reſide near the 
ſpot where the accident occurred. It fur- 
ther aſſerts, that part of the cart, on which 
the body was placed, exiſted till within 
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theſe few” years; when the only remaining 


wheel was evmmirted; by wanton eee 
to the flames. 

About fifty years ge the tree, on Aale 
che arrow glanced, became ſo mutilated and 
decayed, that the ſpot would perhaps have 
been ſorgotten, if ſome other memorial had 
not been raiſed. Before the ſtump was 
removed, the preſent triangular ſtone was 
erected, by the late Lord Delaware, who lived 
in one of the neighbouring lodges. As the 
ſlone is greatly mutilated, owing to the ig- 
_ fiorance/ of many of its viſitants, who break 
off fragments of it as relies of nne 
we: infer the inſeription, 8 
115 On the firſt lde. | 2 
25166 ins POPs: the oak tree, on TY an 
n ſhot by Sir Walter Tyrrel at a ſtag, 
glanced, and ſtruck King William II., ſur- 
named Rufus, in the breaſt; of which ſtroke 


he inſtantly died, on "the eee Fre Ph of 


_— 1100.” 
: Second. gde. 


805 King William II. being thus fads; was | 


laid in a cart, belonging to one Purkeſs; 
e and 
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and draun from hence to Wineheſter, and 
er in the cathedral cburatot that * 
; Ihird ſide. n 
an That the ſhow, where an event ſo memo- 
rable happened, might not hereafter be for- 
gotten, this ſtone was ſet up by John Lord 
Delaware, who has ſeen the tree growing an 
this place.” + | 

His Majeſty's. viſit- 46 e ſpot i is . 
noticed on the ſtone; which was repaired, 
in 1789, by John Richard, Earl of Delaware. 
- The fatal accidents which befel three of 
William the Conqueror's relations in New 
Foreſt (his ſon, his elder brother, and his 
nephew), have not a little ſtrengthened the 
general prejudice againſt his character; and 
confirmed many in the belief, that he really 
committed all thoſe enormities, in ſorming 
this foreſt, which monkiſh writers have laid 
to his charge. To remove this vulgar error, 
we will introduce a quotation from the 
Southampton Guide; where the ſubject has 
been already taken uß. 

It has been the general opinien FI many 
ages, 2 firſt by tbe monkiſh writers, 


and 
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and adopted from them by later hiſtorians, 
that this wide tract of country was converted 
into foreſt by William the Conqueror; who, 
in defiance of every obligation, moral, re- 
ligious, and political, exterminated the in- 
habitants at that time reſiding in it, over- 
turned their dwellings, deſtroyed their im- 
plements of huſbandry, and deſecrated 36 
(or, according to ſome authors, 52) "_ 

churches, which then ſtood on the ſpot: 

motive for this barbarous proceeding, we are 
told, was an ungovernable paſſion for the 
chaſe, and an idea, that the ſouth-weſtern 
corner of Hampſhire was particularly well 
fituated for the purpoſe of gratifying it. The 
improbability of this ſtory (which originated 
in monkiſh malice) ſeems ſufficien tly:obvious 
at the firft glance; ſince we cannot perſuade 


ourſelves, that a prince of William's political 


ſagacity, would adopt a meaſure, of which 
the diſadvantages were many, oertain, and 
general; the advantages, ſew, paltry, and 
perſonal. Such, however, is the univerſal 
practice of hiſtorians, to receive and adopt 
che details of their een 4 without 
8 tho- 


__ 


thoroughly ſifting tbem, or weighing: their 


probability, that we ſind every annaliſt and 


chronicler, from the eleventh century to 
modern times, delivering this account ot 


William's mercileſs afforeſtation, . 


A great deal of light, however, has of 
late been thrown on the ſubject, both by 
Mr. Gough, in his elaborate edition of Cam- 
den, and Mr. Warner, i in his Topographical 
Remarks; the latter of which gentlemen; 
after having examined all that has been ſaid 
or written on the ſubject, ſums up _— 


tation with the following concluſions : 


„ Firſt, © That in early times, previous: as 
the reign of William, the tract of country 


now denominated. New Foreſt, was a ſterile 


and woody diſtrict, occupied by ſome; of the 


lower ranks of ſociety ; for the moſt part un- 


cultivated, but with a few places, here and 
there, which were 1n the rude tillage of the 
age.“ Secondly,” That William, being 


paſſionately fond of hunting, and wiſhing to 
extend the ſcenes of his favourite amuſement, 


fixed on this corner of Hampſhire as a ſpot 


— 


L | proper 
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proper for his purpoſe; and accordingly con- 
verted a large proportion of it into foreſt. 


But, thirdly, That the afforeſtation was 
made without much i injury to the ſubject, or 


offence to religion; the ſcantineſs of its 


population precluding the one; and the cir- 
cumftances of the times, and ſtate of that 
part of the kingdom, forbidding us to believe 
there could be many places of worſhip exift- 


ing there, the -deſercration' of which might 


have ſcandalized the other.“ 
From Stony Croſs, if we wiſh" to vary 
the return; we take a by-road, on the leſt, 
through the pleaſunt village of Minſtead, 
where we obferye Manor Houſe, the reſidence 
of John Compton, eſq., to Lyndhurſt, and oh 
to' Southampton, as before 
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Road ' from Southampton 10 Romſey,” Sc. 
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Oun next journey is from Southampton 
to atmen eight mijeto aca Ft Hot ; 


before (page 12), we — right. A 


long cloſe lane brings us to Sirley Common; 
where the moſt prominent object is Shirley 


Houſe, the ſeat of William Greville, eſq-; a 


handſome ſubſtantial manſion, with excel- 
lent gardens; commanding pleaſing views 
of the ſurrounding country. 


We now enter another lane, which bnags 


us to Shirley. Mill where an ixen anu- 
factory is carried on. Shirley occurs in 


Domes- day Book, under the name of Sirelei. 


It is there mentioned as having a church, a 


mill, and a fiſhery. There are now no 
veſtiges of any church ; nor were there any, 
that. we know, of a mill, till the preſent one 
was erected by the late Mr. Light. 


L2 Hence 


$ - 
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Hence our road leads us over Nut/haling 
Common; purt of which has lately been in- 
cloſed for cultiſtion : and eorn, and graſs, 
and the various fruits of tillage; now gladden 
the eye, which was lately tired with a rugged, 
dull, and ſterile tract of unprofitable heath. 
It has been well obſerved, how ſuperior are 
che fractical Ebotts of the farmer, to thè ſpe- 


culations of the: botaniſt:· To raiſe a chick 
ttirf an a naked foil, will be worth volumes 
of ſyſtematic knowledge; and he ſliall be 
the beſt eommonwealth s- man, that ſhall o- 
cafion (untler the! bleffing of Providence) 


the growth of two blades Hl . es one 


alone was ſeen before.“ 
In the ſummer of 1798, Aa camp was 


ſormed on this common. Previous to its 
breaking up, the regiments which compoſed 


it were reviewed by their Royal Highneſſes 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York. 


Soon after this, they embarked at South- 


ampton for the Weſt Indies. There the fate 


they met with, is but too well known. 
Thouſands were- the victims of peſtilential 


—_—; J 


a * 
Tr 
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diſeaſe: and of the whole of that fine and 
heal thy army, no more than A! ſickly and 


ſcanty handſul returned to their native ſhores. 
Between the third and fourth mile-ſtones, 


a- road turns down to | Nutſhaling, a pretty 
village, with a church. In che church is 


an elegant monument, in high prefervation, 
erected to the memory of Sir. Richard Mille, 
knight, who died in the year 1613, aged 60. 


Twolwhole- length figures, of the knight 
and his lady, ' habited according to the 


faſhion of their day, reeline beneath n ca- 


nopyl The monument is indeed well worth 
a viſtt. The epitaph on the tomb, in Latin 


verſe, highly eee the virtues of its 


tlent inhabitants??? are £4 
Adjeining — is POT n an 


ancient building, the property, during a 
long ſeries of years, of the Mill family, 
but at preſent in the occupation of 
the Revl Sir: Charles Rich; bart: Queen 


Elizabeth is ſaid (but we know not how 


true it is) to have honoured this ſtately 


e by keeping her court here for 
| L3 — | ſhort 
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a- ſhort! time. There are various pleaſant 


walks through the grounds: in which the 


beauty of the ſcenes is not a little aſſiſted 


by the romantic appearance of the turtets 
and battlements of the houſe; which, at 
a diſtance, give it N. mur the _ 
ws of a caſtle, 8 A 944 


Purſuing the Romiey toad, we ſee; on on the 
right, Rownhams, a comfortable and ſheltered 
manſion, the ſeat of the Rev. Mr. Barton, 
commanding a ſweeping and extenſive view. 


A little farther on is Upton, the property of 


Leonard Wray, efq.; an elevated though 
ſheltered 'fituation, with pleaſant woodland 


proſpects. Our road now becomes very 
beautiful. The hills bebind us ſhut out all 
the - views towards Southampton; but, in- 


ſtead of them, we catch, through the various 


openings, very pleaſing proſpects of a ny 
wooded country. © In; ſeveral of theſe,” Lee 


Houſe, the refidence of N.“ eee lg 
makes a principal object. + 4h 

At about a mile from Romſey, we 2 
the Aridoyer Canal ; and ſoon need 


Broad | 


of ſackin g. & c. Three, conſiderable. fairs 
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1 the beautiful ſeat of Lord Pal- 
merſton. The houſe is highly finiſhed, both 

within doors and withou ut, in a ſtile of —— 
ſimplicity.» The, noble owner's collection 
of paintings will particularly attract the con- 
noiſſeur. The park and gardens, : as well as 
che hot and green-houſes, are kept in ex- 


celleat order. Few dairies are more ſingu- 
lar than that of Broadlands. Abe cattle are 


all-,of:5the,ſame; breed, and are ouriouſſy 


belted round the body with a broad, ſtripe of 


White., II be, xiver Teſt, rolls its beautiful 
waters through the. pack; and dhe neigh- 


bouring bridge thrown io ig a plcaſing | 


object from the houſe. 
ith We now enter the an) of Roma 


pleaſant inland ſituation, well watered, and 


ſurrounded by woods, corn-fields, meadows, 


and paſtures; but the proſpects are con- 
fined. Its ſhalloon trade, which was once 
very conſiderable, has. greatly declined, 
owing to the diſuſe, of that article: but it 


has ſeyeral paper-mills, and, a manufactory 


are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


| 
' 
1 
| 
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yan | nan. 
are held here,. on Eaſter Monday, on Aug. 
26, and on Nov. 8: there is alſo a good 


market for corn, every Saturday. The 


government of the town is veſted in a 
mayor, recorder, ſix eee, . wean 


principal inhabitants. e THOR [1 


The name of the we rh a e com- 
pound, (formed of two, words fignifying a 
broad or rom iſtand), very indicative. of its 
ſituation. A monaſtery of Frnecietine nn 
(according to William of Malmefb 
founded here by King Edgar; chough it 
ſeems rather probable, that Edgar altered or 
enlarged thę ſoundation; ſince we find that, 
earlier in the tenth century than his time, 
Elfleda, one of the daughters of Edward the 
Elder, was firſt a nun, and afterwards abbeſs 


here 7* where ſhe alſo died, and was buried.“ 


Speed ſets down Earl Alwin and King John 
as benefactors to this nunnery 3 which muſt 
have been a rich foundation, fince its annual 
ms at the diflolution, was. Som pages at 


HIST 5 4 ß kad. 


172 See Hiſtory of Great en p. 025. third edit 
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Rapin, vol. I. p. 99. 
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5281. 88. 10d. There is a liſt of ſome ww 

poſſeſſions in Domes-day Book, TIGER 

called the abbey de Romeſyg :. 4 
Prince Edmund, ſecond ſon vf "King 


| Bdgar, who-died zu tbe fourth year: of his 
age, A. D. 971, was bufled here; as was 


af6 Chriſtina, à cbufin of Edward the Con- 
feſſor! who took the veil in this monaſtery 


in 1085, and cbntitued à hun till her death.“ 
Mary, daughter of King Stephen, wus 


alſo abbeſt here. Matthew, younger ſon of 
Thegdorie, Earl of Flanders, falling in love 
with this lady; prevailed on her to quit the 


cotivent'for his fake. They were married; 


and ſhe bore her huſband two daughters; 


but the eruel anathemas of a tyrannic/ pon- 
tiff, who would by no means brock ſuch a 


violation of the rights of holy” church, re- 
manded the princeſs to her monuſtery, even 


ten years after her marriage. f Who can 


forbear to pity this hapleſs victim of papal 


tyranny, thus inhumanly ſeparated from her 


deareſt connections! | Fler keen muſt have 


2 


* "Saxon Chronicle,” pp 121, 157 Giblon's edit. Ml 
oP Rapin, vol, I. p. 211, note 2.— Speed, p · 482. 
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Female Education, vol. II. p. 233. 


been the farewell pang, at being divorced for 
ever from the huſband of her choice! How 


heart affecting myſt have been the © longing, 
lingering look? ſhe * caſt behind,“ after 


ſhe had for, the. laſt time embraced the off- 
ſpring of her affectionate ; union! Torn 


from a uſeful and an honourable ſtation in 


ſociety, doomed to perpetual . impriſon- 
ment among the narrow-minded inmates 


of a, convent, how deeply muſt ſhe have 


regretted all the, rational enjoyments of 
ſocial and conjugal life, which ſhe, was thus 
barbarouſly conſtrained to relinquiſh | *,,. _ 


inſtixgzions 34, which, at the beſt, could: lay 


. 


CCTCCCFCCC 
gher claſs“ (ſays the excellent 


BUY n 5b 
* Women of the hi 


Hannah More) vere not ſent into the world to ag 


but to improve it. They were not deſigned for the co 

and viſionary virtues of ſolitudes and monaſteries, but for 
the, amiable; and endearing offices. of ſocjal liſe; they are of 
a religion which does not impoſe 1dle auſterities, but enjoins 
-aQtive duties; a religion of which the moſt benevolent action: 
require to be ſanctiſied by the pureſt motives; a religion 
which does not condemn its followers to the comparatively 


eaſy taſk of ſecluſion from the world, but aſſigns them the 


more difficult province of living uncorrupted in it; which, 


while it forbids them to follow a multitude to do evil,” 


includes in that prohibition the fin of doing nothing, and 
which moreover enjoins them to be followers of Him ** who 
went about doing good.” —Hannah More's Striftures on 


claim 
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claim to no more than negative efficacy. 
They might chain up the ſtruggling paſſions, 
and hold them in irkſome and unwilling 
bondage; — they might effect a ſpecious ex- 


ternal alteration, bot they could dere 


change the heart“ 
Very little of Romſey Nunnery now! re- 

mains; though here and there we ſee a few 

fragments of its walls; on one of which, in 


particular, is a large crueifix, in relievo. 


The church is an ancient building: it is 
erueiform; and is a fine ſpecimen of Saxon 


architecture, ſuppoſed to have been built 


800 years ago; though ſome parts of it are 
eridently of much later date. From the 


top of the tower, we have a ſweeping proſ- 
pect over the flat country in which Romſey 


is ſituated, and, through an opening, a diſ- 


tant glimpſe of part of the Iſſe of Wight. 


On: the leads of the fide TOW e the 


14 


12 Dr. 8 once eee, to the abbeſs: of a convent 
which he viſited in France. Madam, you are here, not for 


the love of virtue, but for the fear of vice.” 


1 After the diſſolution of the n Henry vie fold | 


| ly whole of this large pong + to the pariſhioners, for 100], 
only, 


. eaſt, | 


NI — — . . . 
. 
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eaſt, where one would little expect to meet 


with the produce of the orchard, an apple- 
tree is pointed out to us; which flouriſhes 


and bears fruit in this very ſingular ſitu- 
ation: it is ſaid to be of a great age. 
The church has a fine ring of eight bells, 
and a neat organ. In a niche of the wall, 
is depoſited an ancient whole-length; figure 
of a woman, formed out of a ſolid piece of 
Purbeck ſtone ; which is ſuppoſed to repre- 


ſent one of the abbeſſes of the nunnery. It 
was diſcovered buried beneath the payement, 
in the weſt end of the building, many years 
ago, in forming a vault. It does not ſeem 
an improbable ſuppoſition, that this figure 
might have been an object of veneration, in 
the days of popery; and that it might hare 


been thus concealed, in order to preſerve it 
from the honeſt zeal of the PIN 


at the Reformation. 


There are ſeveral monuments in hs 


church, but none of them particularly an- 


cient or remarkable. 'The inſcription on that 


of Lady Palmerſton is very elegant. Sir W. 


Petty, anceſtor of the Marquis of Landſdown, 
lies 


— 
* 


les buried in the ſouth alle of the chancel, 


under a flat ſtone, with this ſimple e 


tion,. Here layes Sir William Petty.“ 


This celebrated genius was born at Rom- 


ſey, where his father was a clothier, ain 
1623. While a boy, he took great delight 


in ſpending his time amongſt the artificers in 


the clothing trade; which he could work at 


when only twelve years of age; and is ſaid 
even to have imitated the moſt curious ma- 
chines tiſed in the buſineſs, at this early 
age! At fifteen; he was maſter of the Latin, 


Greek; and French tongues; as well as of 


arithmetic, and thoſe parts of practical 


geometry and aſtronomy, which are uſeful 
to navigation. Soon after, he went to 
France; where he ſtudied anatomy. Upon 
his return to England, he was preferrett i in 
the navy. Aſter this, he again went abroad 


for three years, to proſecute” his ſtudies. 


In 1648, he taught anatomy and chymiſtry | 


at Oxford, and was created a doctor of 


phyfic. He was afterwards profeſſor of ana- 
1 at Outer, and member of the college 


_ of 
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of phyſicians in London. In 1650, he be- 


came phyſician to the army in Ireland; 


where he continued nine years, and acquired 
a, great fortune. After the Reſtoration, 


Charles II. knighted him, in 1661. In 
1662, he publiſhed his celebrated Treatiſe 
of Taxes and Contributions, Next year he 


was greatly applauded in Ireland, for his 


invention of a double-bottomed ſhip, to ſail 
againſt wind and tide; which, however, did 


not ſucceed. He died at London, of a mor- 


tification in his foot, in 1687, leaving behind 


him property to the amount of 15,000]. per 


annum. | 
The variety of busca in hich he was 


engaged. ſhows him to have had a genius 


capable of any thing to which he choſe to 


apply it; and it is rather extraordinary, that 
a man of ſo active and buſy a ſpirit, could 


find time to write ſo 5580 things as it 


he did. 


+ It the traveller be nelingd: to ph bis 
journey beyond Romſey, he may take the 


road to Stockbridge, as far as Mottisfont,— 


about 
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about five miles. We croſs the river Teſt 
three times, which flows in a broad and 
pleaſant ſtream over this flat country; but 
the road is not ſo well wooded as that we 
have paſſed on the other fide of Romſey. * 

M ottisfont Houſe, the ſeat of Sir Charles 
Mill bart., now preſents itſelf. Seen from 


the road, it has an air of ſullen grandeur ; | 


as we approach nearer, it ſeems to give us 
fome idea of an ancient baronial manſion; 
and the hoſpitality that reigns within, by no 
means diſcountenances ſuch an idea; The 
front is irregular :- the entrance hall, quite 
in the ancient ſtile, is decorated with the 


ſpreadin g antlers of various ſtags, and in the 


middle is a moſt ample pair of elk's horns, 
The houſe is very roomy, and the apart- 
ments in general are elegantly fitted up. 
Though at a diſtance Mottisfont ſeems un- 
favourable to any pleaſing proſpects, the 
views from the houſe are highly- gratifying, 
over a fine and fertile valley, watered by the 
winding Teſt, and 4 graced WA a 1 of 
fine trees. 


M2 N We 
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4 We might expatiate on the gardens, tlie { 
3 the hot-houſes, &c.,—but it will t 
be ſufficient to obſerve, that theſe are all in | 


uniformity with the general commodiouſneſs , 
of the manſicn ; which | ſeems; indeed, f 
ſcarcely to want for any thing that can con- t 
_ duce to its,comfort-or convenience. \ 


There are ſeveral fine plane trees in the | 
grounds. One of them, near the houſe, is b 
particularly ſtriking. It ſhoots up two if 
ſtately ſtems. to a conſiderable height; and i 
- the long limber branches bowed: nearly to 1 
the ground, at their extremities, by the {| 
weight of the foliage, form an elegant 1 
canopy, and afford a moſt grateful ſhade.* 
 Mottisfont Houſe occupies part of the fite WW * 
of the ancient priory of Mottisfont ; ſome re- | 
mains of which are ſtill viſible; particularly : 


under the terrace and the flope, by which tl 

the wings of the preſent manſion are refpec- * 
weh eee; and foundations may be 

Al 
In Evely's time 1 of Pa Silva), the olhce had 
been but recently introduced into England. He calls ita 

AI beautiful and precious tree,” and particularly recommends an 

| 855 * of it. | 1 


traced, 
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| traced,” beyond the limits of the exiſting 


building. 


Speed gives us Ralph Flambard, Biſhop of 5 


Durham, in the time of William Rufus, as 
firſt founder of this priory. He alſo men- 


tions Richard de Rivers, Earl of Devon, and N 


William de Bruere, as founders.*- 


Sir Peter de.Rivallis, who appears to have 
been a man of ; conſiderable..eminence for 


ſanctity; in popiſh times, and who was fabled 
to have done many miracles, alſo bequeathed 


a conſiderable ſum to the priory. It ſeems - 
that this perſon had 8btained, among the 


common people, the very firangy epithet of 


*the holy man in the wall.; but on what 


account we are unable to diſcover. . 


Eleanor, Queen of Edward I., was likewiſe jp 


a benefactor. By her donation ſhe provided, 
that ſeven poor. widows ſhould be daily fur 
niſhed with proviſions at Mottisfont. 


Laurentius de Colſhull, John Forſibury N 
and Joanna his. mais, 4 Margery la Ferte, 


* Tt was 5 formerly to confer the title of founders. 
on thoſe who contributed largely to theſe religious houſes.— 
Tanner's Preface to his N ce Monaſt, 


„5 and 


— 
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and many others, made proviſion for the 
_ ſalvation of their ſouls, and added to the 
number of their good works, as they ſeemed 
to think, by endowing this company of 
monks with a variety of poſſeſſions, to run 


over a ſet of heartleſs prayers for them, 


| The ſeveral grants made to the monaſtery, 
were confirmed by King John. 


According to the original inſtitution, this 
foundation was to conſiſt of a prior and 


eleven canons : but, in the year 1494, it had 
ſo greatly declined, that there were then 
only a prior and three canons. On this ac- 
count, King Henry VII. ſent a petition 
to the Pope; ſetting forth the declenfion of 


the houſe, ſtating that there was no reaſon 


to think the vacancies could be eaſily filled 
up, and propoſing that from regular they 
| ſhould be altered to ſecular canons, in order 

to prevent the foundation from falling into 
utter decay. Hereupon the Pope iſſued his 
bull to proper officers in England, to inquire 
into the buſineſs, and to determine as might 
be for the- beſt. What their determination 
| was, We know not: at the diſſolution, the 
| annual 


1 


— 


of che priory, finely written and illuminated. 


Morris PpO Nr. . 


annual revenue of the priory was 1671. 158. 


In Mottisfont Houſe, an ancient painting 
is ſtill preſerved, which was probably expo- 
ſed to vulgar admiration, in ſome conſpi- 
cuous part of the monaſtery. - It had long 


remained in a very neglected flate, till the 
late Rev. Sir C, Mill diſcovered it, and gave 
orders for its preſervation. —The larger com- 


partment. of it repreſents (as the Latin in- 
ſcription informs us) one Thomas (whether 
of this monaſtery, or of ſome place of greater 
note, we know not), who, according to the 
ſtory, had been three days and nights oc- 


cupied in faſting and prayer, in order to 


diſcover the meaning of a certain paſſage in 
Ifaiah,—at length receiving the reward of 
his labours, in a viſit from St. Peter and St. 


yy 


* Should the above ſketch of the hiſtory of this priory be 


thought haſty and imperfect, we would remind our readers, 


that the minute detail of ſuch matters as theſe, does not come 
within our plan, even were our abilities equal to it. What 
we have ſaid, has been moſtly derived from papers kindly 


communicated by Mr. Thomas King, of Eling. ſteward to the 


Mottisfont eſtate; who has various materials in his poſſeſſion, 
which. would greatly aſſiſt in forming a more circumſtantial 
hiſtory.— Among others, we cannot but particularly mention, 
on account of its curiolity, an ancient regiſter of the poſſeſſions 


Paul. 
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Paul. One, N a friend of Thomas's, 
"lt ſeems, had paſſed by the door of his apart. 

ment, while the two- ſociable apoſtles were 
4 talking. with him; and his having overheard 


thbem..chatting together, had excited his cu- 


rioſity, ſo that he would needs have Thomas 
tell him, who theſe viſiters were. Where- 
upon [Thomas very. gravely communicated 


to him the above particulars; and affured. 


him, that theſe viſits from the friendly 
apoſtles were by no means uncommon, when 
he was at a loſs in ſtudying the Scriptures ; 
and that they ſometimes brought with them 
the Holy Virgin herſelf. _ 

The other compartment of the 8 
| repreſents one Bonaventura, a particular 


friend of this ſame Thomas, looking in at a 


door, which ſtands partly open; and ob- 
ſerving him deep in thought, and very buſy 
in writing; while the Holy Spirit, in the 
ſhape of a dove, is ſtanding by his ear, and 
dictating to him. Bonaventura, perceiving 
how well his comrade is employed, and 
being unwilling to diſturb him, very civilly 
withdraws; 


| Another 
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Another ſample this, of the fallacies of 


popery,— — of the deluſions of theſe © evil men 


and ſeducers,”- —of the broad and unbluſh- 
ing impoſtures they could palm upon the 
people! What friend of truth, but muſt 
again and again exult in that Reformation, 
which ſcourged theſe miſcreants from the 

temple. which drove theſe hypocrites from 
the altar, — which expelled from their n 
bolds of deceit, theſe 


Erxemites and a, 
Black, —_—_ 8 greys with all their trumpery;“ 
which expoſed their falſe inventions to the 
light of open day, and threw their vain. 
ſuperſtitions to the moles and to the bats.” 
We have alſo: feen two curious walking- 
ſticks, which belonged to, and probably were 


the workmanſhip: of, ſome of theſe monks. 


The top of one of them is carved into the 


| repreſentation of an animal's head, and the 
other into that of a monk. Mr. King, in 


whoſe poſſeſſion theſe are, informed us that 


he had ſeen a third, which alſo repreſented 


a Re and which had on it two Latin! in- 
9 


MOTTISFONT. 
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ſcriptions; one of them ſignifying, —© No 


rude ruſtic made me with unſkilful knife; 


: the other,.“ How far T am from having 
a wooden look!“ WE 
_  - Mottisfont is a ſmall e wich a Kio, 


We know of nothing curious in it. There 


was, however, ſome years ago, we were in- 
formed, the following ſingular epitaph, in- 
ſcribed by a widow on her CIATED nt 
ſtone: BIRT 
My huſbandye ſpeths dere 

Under thus ſtone: 

Dethy cam to him and dy 

Oh! ho! John.” | 

There is certainly room for regret, that, 

in theſe ſolemn repoſitories of the dead, we 
frequently. meet with ſomething rather ſuited 
to provoke # ſmile, than to excite any ſerious 
and ſuitable conſideration, Idle allies of 


unſeaſonable drollery, —compoſitions equally 
void of ſenſe and metre, —ſentiments utter- 
ly incompatible with Chriſtianity, make up 
the majority of the inſcriptions in our church- 
On It would be well if theſe things were 
under 


3 
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under ſome better regulations. If French 
atheiſts can make their burying- places vehi- 
cles of notions, calculated to cut aſunder 
every moral and ſocial obligation ; if they 
can endeavour, amidſt the manſions of death, 
to make ſurvivors believe that eternal - fleep | is 
all the futurity that awaits their immortal 
part, thus aiming to ſteel the heart for 
deeds of horror, by removing the dread of 
future retribution : ;—why may not the very 
contrary be attempted in Chriſtian ceme- 
teries: Why may not the monumental ſtone 
convey to the paſſing reader ſome weighty 
and important ſentiment, warranted at leaſt 
by the Scriptures of Inn, Af not borrows 
from them? | 
From Mottisfont we again return to Bows 


fey; where we have the choice of returning 


to RON wt the ſame Youth, or by 


Fa 


N And are there ſuch Such nnn Wem are 
For more than death, for utter "loſs of being, 
Being, the baſis of the Deizy! | 
Ak you the cauſe ?—The cauſe they will not tell; 
Nor need they: Oh, the ſorceries of ſenſe | _ 
They work this transformation on the ſoul, 
.  Diſmount her, like the ſerpent at the fall, 3 
Diſmount her from her native wing (which foar'd 
Ere-while ethereal heights), and. throw her down, 
To * the duſt, and crawl, in A a thought. 


. BELLEVUE, &. 
— 


Ather, through Chilworth, which joins the ] 
London _— and is "_ more _ pe f 
miles. N . b 
CCEEEECIEEDICD CERT EEEEREEm— 
N 0 
| Road "from. 5 8 _ —_ t A 
Wincheſter ; returning ty the Tondon road, , 
As we quit the town, we ſee, on the left, el 


the Cavalry Barrack, —a neat building, cal- al 
culated for the accommodation of a troop of a0 
horſe. Oppoſite, we obſerve the back front pe 
of Bellevue; from the appearance of which, ſt 
we ſhould be ready to think the name of the W 
| houſe miſepplied; did we not know that the V 
front of the manſion, towards the river, en- pf 
joys a fine view indeed. The ſhrubberies W. 
and gardens are extenſive, and the * fa, 
' houſe is ſuperb. Ky 2 1 
Proceeding up the London nab, Veste pt 
a fine avenue of tall elms, we ſee, on the left, pr 
1 Archers —ꝙ— the reſidence of Samuel br 
| . _ Harriſon, 


' * yBVIS MOUNT; . mY 
_— 


Harviſon, eſq a neat building, in a pleaſing. 


ſituation. Many of the plants in the ſhrab-- 
bery are very curious; having been pro 


cured from High-cliff, near Chriſtehufch!! 
the ſeat of the late ſcientific Earl of Bute. 

A little farther, on the fame ſide, is" 
Clayfield, the property of Charles Macket,' 
eſq.,—a pleaſant ſituation, opening towards ; 
the common. Oppoſite, at ſome diſtance 
from the road, in a fine park, is Padwell, 


1 eg Mount, the ſeat of Edward Horne, 5 


The ſituation is extremely agiecabis 
= the river Itchen, at full tide, ſo greatly* 
adds to its beauties, that one of the former 


poſſeſſors of this manſion would never fuffer® 


ſtrangers to ſee his grounds but at high-” 
water. This was the celebrated Charles 
Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough; en 5 
property Bevis Mount formerly was, and 


who frequently reſided here. He is univer- 


ſally allowed to have been ne of the greateſt” 
men of his day :—©a man, ' ſays his biogra- 


pher, © of an advantageous figure and enter- of 
priſing ſpirit; as gallant as Amadis, and as 


brave, put a little more expeditious in his 
8 1 
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journeys; for he is ſaid to have ſeen” more 


Kings and more poſtilions than any man in 


Europe. His enmity to the Duke of Marl- 


borough, and his mendihip with Pope, will 


preſerve his name; when his genius, too 


romantic to have laid a ſolid foundation for 
fame; and his politics, too diſintereſted for 


his. age and: e, ſhall be equally for. 


Zotten.“ 


A little farther, on the left, is een ä 


the beautiful and retired ſeat of William 


Fitzhugb, eſq. It is a neat and newly-built 


manſion, with very pleaſing views. 


The road now continues through South- 
ampton Common. The fine avenue, compoſed 
of detached groups of firs, connecting South- 


ampton with the country, meets the appro- 
bation even of Mr. Gilpin's taſte.—“ The 
idea of an avenue, as a connecting thread 
between a town and country, is a good one.” 
As we turned round, and viewed it in 
retroſpect, it united with the woody ſcene 
around it, which had a good effect.“ | 
 * Wilpole's Royal and Noble Authors. 
1 Gibpir on the Weſtern Paris of England, P. 362. 


Tbe 
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Tphe gentle and gradual aſcent of the road 
we have paſſed, raifing us above the country 
we have quitted, now places us in a ſituation 


8 fr enjoying a moſt exquiſite proſpect of it. 


Belvidere Summer houſe, which we ſee on the 
right, not far from the third mile- ſtone, 
at the end of Mr. Fleming's park, is admi- 
rably ſituated for this view. The river 
Itchen, and all the fine hanging ſcenery” of | 
its banks, is particularly pleaſing. - | 

A little beyond the ſixth mile-ſtone, we 
45 the road on the left, which leads to the 
village of mn more W two . 
miles diſtant. deal 
Here we ſee Hur le Anka hs bat * 
. Sir William. Heathcote, bart., one of the 
members for this county. The houſe, 
which was built by the preſent- poſſeſſpr's 
grandfather, is ſpacious, ſubſtantial, and ele- 

gantly furniſhed; Richard Cromwell, Oliz - 
ver's ſon. and ſucceſſor, had a houſe near the 
ſite of the preſent manſion. This eſtate 
came into the poſſeſſion of the Cromwell 
family, by Richard's marriage with Miſs 
N2. | Dorothy 


HunsLRX. 


. 


Dorothy Major, daughter of Richard Major, 
eſq., mayor and alderman of Southampton. 
£0; As this Man of _ ſingular fortunes was 


during ſeveral years a reſident at Hurſley, we 
hope to be excuſed: for taking up a few pages 
of our work with a hort ſketch of his 


| . 


„ eee eee 
ring; ſon of the Protector Oliver, was 


born at Huntingdon, Oct. 4, 1626. He 
was educated at Felſted, in Eſſex. In order 


chat he might ſtudy the law, he was admitted, 
in 1647, to the ſociety .of Lincoln's. Inn, 


| having then nearly. ue. his re 
firſt year. 


It does eee 3 that be poſ: 


” ſelled that patience, which muſt be ſo neceſ- 
- ſary to thoſe who would enter upon the dry 


formalities of juriſprudenee. Pleaſure prin- 


«+ cipally engaged his attention. He took no 


active part in the factions that diſturbed the 


} 


; We . dies our RE "Wet the accurate 
| And impartial Memoirs of the Protectorate Houſe of Cromwell, 
'M the Rev. Mark: N oble, ReGQtor of Baddeſley-Clinton, &c, 
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kingdom, and bore arms on neither ſideg 
Indeed, while his father was fighting the 
battles of the parliament, Richard was the 
eompanion af the moſt loyal cavaliers : and | 

he frequently drank health and ſucceſs ta 
the ſovereign whom his father was de 
throning, And when King Charles was 
condemned to die, Richard beſought his 
father Oliver to exert himſelf, in order to 
prevent the execution; but the general 
would by no means comply. with his ſon's. 
requeſt, though he aſked it on his knees. 
Atſter his marriage, which took place 
May -1, 1649, he reſided: at Hurſtey, and 
became quite the country gentleman, in- 
dulging himſelf in all the rural ſports of the 
age, ſuch as hunting, hawking, &c. Whilſt 
here, he did not depart from his former loyal 
principles, bearing the ſame attachment to 
the ſon, as he had borne to the father. | He. 
was alſo ſtill inattentive to the public: con- 
cerns, very uxorious, and I no means ern | 
in his expences.. 
On Oliver's being made grotacies; Richard | 
was appointed firſt lord. of trade and navi- 
iq Na _ gation; 
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gation; and, in 1656, he was returned one 


of the county members for Hants. The fol- 
lowing year, he was elected chancellor of the 


univerſity of Oxford. Soon after, he was 


ſworn a privy counſellor, made a colonel in 
the army, placed at the head of the new- 
made houſe of lords, and entitled the Right 
Honourable the Lord Richard, Eldeſt Son 


of his Serene Highneſs, the Lord Protector. 
Although he has been repreſented as diſ- 


ſatisfied with his father's grandeur, as not 


thinking it built upon a good foundation, he 


did not hefitate a moment in accepting of 
his honours, when he was worked: his ſue- 
ceſſor. ee 4 


of Richard's eight months reign, We ſhall 
only obſerve, in the words of Biſhop Burnet, 


that when the Republicans had reſolved 


to lay him afide, who had neither genius 
nor friends, neither treaſure nor army to 


 Fupport him, he defired only ſecurity for the 
debts he had contracted; which was pro- 


miſed, but not performed. Thus, without 


5 he add he e and became a 


pri- 6 


We ſhall not enter upon the occurrences 
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private man. And as he had done hurt to 
nobody, ſo nobody did ever ſtudy to hurt 
him; being a rare inſtance of the inſtability 
of human greatneſs, and oy the WOE of 
Inmocenee,” #.2 11 1 

Richard, after ng up the Peotedlerchig 
Jef Whitehall Palace, at the defire of the 
parliament, and retired to Hampton Court; 
which he ſoon quitted for his ſeat at Hurſley, 
From this place he ſent in his reſignation of 
the chancellorſhip of Oxford univerſity. In' 
a ſhort time after, the ſituation of public 
affairs, but more particularly the preflure of 
his debts, made him judge it moſt expedient 
to quit the HO. ae and to retire t the 
continent. F/ | 

France was the odentry he embarked for, 
hah he left England, But not deeming it 
altogether ſafe io refide in that kingdom, he 
nm to the little ee wad ama ronp 


by; * beer Hiſtory of Hs 8 Times 2 25 p. 1 f 
edit. 880 | , 


+ Lord 88 fone, 55 5 fled more for — of his 


debts than of the king: and indeed, after the Reſtoration of 
Charles II., he was ſo little noticed, that. his name was not 


In 


even a mentioned in eicher houſe of parliament, 
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In his way thither, he made ſome ſtay at the 
town of Pezenas, in the province of Lan- 
guedoe. Lord Clarendon relates a very amu- 
fipg adventure which befel him in this place, 
The Prince of Conti had a palace here, 


where he reſided as governor of the province. 


Richard, in one of his walks, „met with 4 
perſon who well knew him, and was wel 
known by him, the other having been al. 
ways of his father's and of his party; ſo that 
they were glad enough to find themſelves 
together.” The other told him, that al 
ſtrangers who came to that town, ufed. to 
wait upon the Prince of Conti; who always 
expected it;” promiſing to introduce him as 
an Engliſh gentleman. © The prince received 
; Richard with great civility, and entered into 

converſation with him, reſpecting the preſent 
_ Nate of public affairs in England. Well, 
faid the prince, Oliuer, though | he was a 
| traitor and a villain, was a brave fellow, had 
great parts, great courage, was worthy to 
command ; but that Richard, that coxcomb, 
coquin, poltroon, was ſurely the baſeſt fellow 


S SSS Fg. = 
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is it poſſible that be ſhould be ſuch a ſot? 
Richard anſwered, that * he was betrayed by 
thoſe whom be moſt truſted, and who had 


been moſt obliged by his ſather:“ ſo being 
weary of his viſit, quickly took his leave, 
and the next morning left the town, out of 


ſear that the prince might know that he was 
the very fool and coxcomb he had mentioned | 
ſo kindly. * 

HFis ſtay at m was FR He ORs 
it for Paris, where he lived for ſeveral years, 
with only one ſervant. About the year 
1680, having overcome moſt of his pecuniary 
difficulties, he ventured to return to Eng- 
land; taking up his reſidence at Cheſhunt, 
a few miles from London. Here he lived 
under an aſſumed name, either that of 
Wallis or Clark, unknown —_ to a few 
fend. 

His health was 0 ens to 5 laſt, chit 
at fourſcore he would gallop his horſe for 
ſeveral miles together. In his laſt illneſs, 
and juſt before his departure, he faid to his 


* Clarendon's Hiltory of the Rebellion. 
| daugh- 


1250 nus ET. 
daughters, Live in love; I am going to the || eſt 
God of love.“ He died July 13, 1712, gr: 
moſt probably at Cheſhunt, in the eighty. I Ric 

ſixth year of his age; and was buried with! 
funeral pomp in the chancet of Hurſley I pui 
church, near the body of bis lady?“ } the 
Mr. Noble. endeavours to vindieate I he: 
Richard's. character from the | aſperſions ¶ ren 
which have been thrown on it. He allous {ff this 
that his knowledge of the art of govern. Ia w 
ment was very little;“ but obſerves that con 
this is no reaſon why his capacity ſhould / 
be bad; eſpecially as An are fad N whi 
hat prove the exact contrary. He is ſaid I part 

to have been well eſteemed in his neigh, || the 
bourhood, and to have had no kind of blem- © Wi 
| iſh on his character, except too. g_—_ an at. de! 
_ tachment-to the fair-ſex;Þ 1 7 42 46 4 

Many of Richard's relations and deſoen tren 
dants were buried in Horſley pariſf- church: that 
: wn the manor of. eden, or the Horſley 


REF 4s 


"6 A few years ago, an 99 Wb man was linings at nale, wh 
| carried a torch, as a tenant's fon, at his burial. 


+ Noble's Memoirs, vol. I. 8 284237. 
eſtate, 
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e eſtate, was fold to Sir William Heathcote, 
„ grandfather of the preſent poſſeſſor, 7 
Richard Cromwell's daughters. 
c It is ſaid, that this gentleman; when he 
y purchaſed the eſtate, declared that, becauſe 
the houſe had belonged to the Cromwells, 
te he would not ſuffer one brick or ſtone to 
ns remain upon another. And in performing 
ws this vow, the die of a ſeal was found by 
n- Na workman, which proved to be that of the 
hat MW commonwealth of England. 5 
ad Adjoining Hurſley park is a ſinall ruin, 
which was formerly (Mr. Groſe ſuppoſes) 
aid I part of the keep of Merdon Caſtle, one of 
zb. che epiſcopal caſtles or palaces of the ſee of 
m · Wincheſter. | It was built by Biſhop Henry 
ab de Blois, King Stephen's brother, about the 
J year 1138. He fortified it with ſtrong en- 
en. trenchments ſoon afterwards; at the time 
ch; that he and his brother the king beſieged the 
ſlej i Empreſs Maud, in Wincheſter Caſtle, who 
I bad taken poſt there with Robert, Earl of 
Glouceſter. In the fourteenth century, it 
A ruinous, and almoſt entirely dila- 
pidated. 


dale, 
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pidated. It was alienated, with the manor of 
Merdon, from the ſee of Wincheſter, in 
Queen Elizabeth's time. Only a fragment 
of a flinty tower, a RY maſs, remains, 
ſurrounded by two very conſiderable con- 
centric oircumvallations. In the central area, 
vrhere this ruin ſtands, is alſo a modern farm- 
houſe. The old original well of the caſtle 
remains, of unuſual depth and diameter.“ 
From Hurſley we proceed towards Min- 
cheſter, - about five miles diſtant. The an- 
tiquities of this celebrated city will doubtleſs 
detain the curious; but as ſufficient aſliſt- 
ance is to be had on the ſpot, it comes not 
within our province to deſcribe them. When 
the traveller is inclined to return, he may 
take the main road to Southampton. 


At about a mile from Wincheſter, we ſee | 
the Hoſpital" of St. Croſs, originally founded | 


in 1132, by Henry de Blois, Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. The revenues of this hoſpital, 


ey diminiſhed, ſtill maintain a 


* Vide Groſe's Supplement to his is Antiques 3 where a 


drawing of this ruin is given, 
maſter 
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maſter! and nine poor brethren,” who enjoy 


their places during life. The office of maſ- 


ter is a very-lucrative employment, gene- 
rally held by ſome digniſied clergyman. 


The allowance to the brethren is one pound 


of meat per diem, three quarts of good ſmall 


beer, and five loaves of wheaten bread, each 


allowances of meat and drink on particular 


days, and ſixpence weekly. There are like - 


wiſe: four out- penſioners, who have each, 
during life, a ſtipend of 10l. per annum: 


the ſum of 258. is alſo diſtributed among the 


poor every year. And there is beſides; at 


this time, a daily allowance to the porter, of 


a certain quantity of bread and beer, for the 
refreſhment of poor travellers; who are en- 


titled to a piece of white bread jug a __ of 
verry on demand. | | 


The buildings belonging to aig" n 
Gatsch conſiſt of one extenſive irregular 
court. The church, a curious remain of 


Saxon architecture, was built by the firſt 


founder, Henry de Blois. Its form is that 


| of a . 3 and 1t conſiſts of three ailes, and 


O a tran- 


1 8T. 3 | 
— 


a tranſept, or croſs aile. The dof is very 


arches. The chancel is exceedingly neat, 
being paved with white marble; There are 


ſeveral ancient tombs and inſcriptions, chief. 
ly of the maſters and brethren of the hoſpital. 


The lodging rooms of the poor people ad- 
join to the church. The north fide conſiſts 

af the maſter's houſe, which is ſpacious and 
elegant ; the brethren's hall; and the gate- 
way. In the hall they meet to ſhare their 
allowance; and, on certain days of Wy year, 


to dine and fup together.* 
At little more than two miles from Win- 


cheſter, we paſs the ſmall village of Compton, 


which has a church. On the left, a road 
ſtrikes down to Twyford, an agreeably fitu- 
_ ated village, with ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats 
in its neighbourhood. "The poet Pope re- 
ceived part of his education at a ſchool in 
this place ; where he was ſo much diflatisfied 
with his maſter, as to lampoon him, in verſe. 


At this oe, he muſt have been OL ten 


years old. 


1 Vide Groſe's 3 and the ; of Wincheſter. 
Con- 


| lofty, and ſupported by ſtrong pillars and 


hel wot IN. ee a. 
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Continuing our _Y wie arrive at Otter- 
F, a pleaſant village, four miles from 


Wincheſter. In Domes-day Book it is 


called Otreburne, and is deſcribed as having 


a church and a fiſhery. Hereabout, on the 
right, a road leads to Cranbury Houſe, the ſeat 
of N. Dance, eſq., which commands a noble 
proſpect of Southampton Water and the Ile 
of Wight, 5 

We now fall into that part 1 FA road) 
which we have before deſcribed, * return 
to e f | 
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From Southampton through Botley, to Bi ig $ 
Waltham, Sc. 


WE n now v propoſe taking the road Dec 


Botley, to Biſhop's Waltham; ; returning 


thence, through Fareham and Titchfield, 


over Burſleden and Itchen s to South 


ampton. 
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ſion, though rather old. The pariſh church 


356 ronrswoop, &c. 


On quitting the town, we leave the Lon- 


be road on our. left, and, paſſing ſtraight 


forward by. Bellevue, we enter RockſtoneLane, 


—a deep and romantic hollow; which is 
ſoon relieved by a fine opening to the It- 


chen; where the new bridge over that river 


is a principal object. Here we ſee, on an 
agreeable eminence, Portfwood Houſe, the re- 


| ſidence of Gen. Stibbert. Its characteriſtic 


is ſimple elegance, rather than grandeur. 


The manſion is fitted up with great taſte ; 


and the general has a good collection of 
paintings. His gardens are excellent, and 
his ſhrubberies very extenſive. Proceeding 


up Bevis Hill, we find ourſelves on Portſwood | 


Green,—a pleaſant ſpot, adorned with ſeveral 
genteel houſes; the moſt conſpicuous of 
which, on the left, is the reſidence of Walter 


Taylor, eſq., the proprietor of Wood-mill. 


Our road now leads us to South Stoneham, 
about three miles from Southampton, on the 
bank of the Itchen. Hans Sloane, eſq., has 
a ſeat here; it is a large and. pleaſant man- 


is 
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is in the park.“ The ſalmon fiſhery of the 
river belongs to Mr. Sloane; and* upwards 
of ſeventy fine fiſh have ſometimes been 
taken at a draught, not far from the dwell- 
eee e 

Act the time of the compilation of Domes - 
day Book, Stoneham (then ealled Stanham) 
was held by the Biſhop of Wincheſter; and 
its revenue was appropriated to the clothing 
of certain monks at Wincheſter. It had at 
that time two fiſheries, let at thirty- nine 


* The Rev. Roger Turner was vicar of this pariſh at the 
ſtoration of King Charles II. We mention him, on ac- 

count of his having publiſhed a ſermon, preached on that oc- 
caſion, entitled, God Save the King,—A Sermon preached 
at Southſtoneham, nere Southampton, the xxiii1. of April, 
1661 ; being the day of the moſt happy inauguration of our 
dread Soveraign Charles the II., King of Great Britain,” & c. 
As a ſpecimen of the writer's ſtile and manner, we quote ſome 

his concluding advices :—** Do not,” ſays he to his hear- 
ers,“ drown your reaſon to prove your loyalty. Pray for the 
king's health, but drink only for your own, remembering the: 
poet's advice: 5 „„ . 
| Una ſalus ſanis nullam potare ſalutem; 
4 Non eſt in pota vera ſalute ſalus. * 
Go now and ring your bells, but beware in the mean time 
. that you hold not faſt Solomon's cords. of fin, or the prophet's 
cart- ropes of iniquity, aud-thereby pull down judgments upon 
your heads. You may kindle bonfires in your ſtreets, but be- 
ware that you kindle not the flame of God's diſpleaſure againſt 
you by your fins.—In a word, for God's ſake, for your king's 
lake, for your own ſouls' ſake, be good that you may be /oyal.”” 


+ a. Ad- 
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_ - e-: Adjoining Mr, Sloane's grounds, is Wood. 


mill, the ingenious Mr. Walter Taylor's 


manufactory of blocks and pumps for the 
navy. Mr. Taylor's new hand-pump, now 


uſed in, the navy, 1s an extremely valuable 
machine. Every friend of mankind muſt 
rejoice, that the accidents, to which ſhips 
that ſpring a leak at ſea were liable, from the 
imperfections of the chain- pump, are happily 
removed by this ingenious contrivance. It 
ſeems rather ſurpriſing, that the common 


pump, whoſe effects are ſo well known, 


| ſhould have remained for centuries inade- 
quate to the purpoſes . of the navy. The 
mechaniſm adapted by Mr. T. is ſo impor- 
tant, and, in various particulars, ſo different 
from what is in general applied to the com- 
mon pump, that it may with great propriety 
be conſidered as a new invention altogether. 
— Theſe pumps have been in general uſe in 
the navy for ſeveral years, and they have an- 

ſwered every expectation Mr. T. firſt form- 
1 ed, though he has made many improvements 
on them during that period.“ WY 


vide Engliſh Encyclopædia—article Hydroftatics, part 
II.; where figures of the pump are given. ; 


A re- 
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As reſpectable friend, een can 
confide for truth and accuracy, has favoured 
us with the following hiſtory of theſe im- 
provements. The chain-pump, which was 
formerly conſidered the beſt ever intro- 


duced into the navy, was improved by Mr. 


Cole, under the direction of the late Capt. 


Bentinckx. But, in its moſt perfect ſtate, 


this machine was liable to fail, by the break= 
ing or ftretching of the chain, either of 
which accidents was attended with unutter- 
able inconvenience and danger, when a ſhip 
was in diſtreſs at ſea. Mr. Cole alſo intro- 
duced a hand-pump into the navy, which 
was highly eſteemed and greatly approved of 
for a time; till it was found liable to be 
choked with gravel and ſand; and thus often 
became quite uſeleſs in the moments of ex- 
treme neceſſity. Mr. Walter Taylor im- 


proved that pump, by introducing a pendu- 


lum, inftead of a valve, as deſcribed in 
Chambers's Cyclopedia, and the late Mr. G. 
Adams's Philoſophical Lectures, vol. III. p. 
492, and plate iii. But, notwithſtanding 
els. | | this 
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this impaovement, ; = -dificulty- occurred, 


This ee Gon at effect ieh the wea - 


ther has on the pumps; when it is clear, 
they will draw 32 feet water; when ſoul, 


board the largeſt ſhips in the navy, when. full 
manned, the atmoſphere loſes ſo much more 
of its ſpring, as to raiſe the water no higher 
than 26 feet. An obſtacle of this kind, 


ſerved but to exerciſe-ingenuity, and to lead 
And Mr. Taylor, 


to farther improvement. 
. after expending large ſums in various expe- 
riments, has at length diſcovered: a method, 
which is now introducing into the navy, by 


which a ſhip may eaſily be cleared of wa- 


ter, in a ſhort time, with or without the at- 
moſphere. 


tons of water w_ be raiſed. in two minutes | 
and a half. refs e 1 
| / Purſuing 1« our road a. a de; en 
we. ſee, on the left, the ſeat of William 
Chamberlayne, eſq. It is an old houſe; and 
only remarkable for having formerly been 

1 the 


By this lateſt contrivance, four 
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the ſeat of the gallant Lord Hawke. Not 
far from hence, about a mile out of our road, 
is North Stoneham Park, the ſeat of John 
Fleming, eſq. The ſituation of the houſe is 

low ; but it has excellent gardens, and an 


' extenſive park, finely wooded, end: well 


ſtocked with deer. b 

In the church, near * Wa is the 
family. burying-place of Mr. Fleming's an- 
ceſtors, fora great number of years. There 
is alſo a ſuperb monument to the memory of 
Lord Hawke, who is interred here. 

- Proceeding towards Botley, we paſs Town- 
hill, the reſidence of N. Middleton,  eſq. 
The manſion is new and ſpacious, the ſitu- 
ation elevated, and the views extenſive. 

At rather leſs than | eight miles from 
Southampton, we ſee, on the left, Botley 
Grange, the ſeat of —— Eyre; eſq. In lefs 
than another mile, we arrive at Botley, a neat 
village, which is a conſiderable thoroughfare, 
Between one and two miles beyond Botley, 


we take a turning on the left, as the neareſt 
road to Biſhop's ' Waltham j which, in about 


five 
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five miles farther, we arrive at. It is a ſmall 
town, with nothing. particularly remarkable, 
At the time of compiling Domes-day Book, 
this place was held in demeſne by the Biſhops 
of Wincheſter, whence it received its name 
of Biſhop's Waltham. It was Wes a wet 
conſiderable village. 

At a ſmall diſtance weſt of. Fn FER are 
the ruins of a former palace of the Biſhops 
of Wincheſter. « 4 be ſite ſtill we to 
that ſee , 

Leland, in his eee gives us aha fol 
lowing account of this place: —“ Here the 
| Biſhop. of Wincheſter had a right ample and 
goodly maner place, motid aboute, and 2 
praty brooke renning hard by it.— It bath 
beene of many biſhops” building; moſt part 
of the three partes of the baſe court, was 
builded of brike and timbre, of late days, by 
Biſhop Langton [who died in 1500]. The 
reſidew of the inner is of mu SH is al of 
Home, 8 71 

The eee William, of Wylebaw, 


Biſhop of Wincheſter, relided here. during 


* 


Wenn, 10g 


the laſt three years of his life ; and died in 
this manſion, anno 1404, in the eightieth 
year of his age. e SHR 

This houſe was demoliſhed in the time of 
Charles I., by means of a battery, it is ſup- 
poſed, which was planted aut che eaſt 
fide. | 


Quitting Biſhop! s Waltham, we take "Ry 
road to Wickham, WIncE:! 1s s diſtant about five 


een 


Wickham ry ed Wykehem) is 


4 neat village, remarkable only for having 
been the birth-place of the celebrated cha- 
rafter we have mentioned above. William 
of Wykeham was born here, anno 1324. 


His parents appear to have been perſons of | 
good reputation and character, but in ſuch. 


narrow circumſtances, that they were unable 
to give their ſon a liberal education. This 
deficiency in their circumſtances was, how- 
ever, ſupplied by a generous patron,—moſt 


probably Nicholas Uvedale, lord of the 


manor” of Wickham; who ſent him to 
Winchefter for education, where he gave 
early 


early proofs of his diligence. It would be b 
beyond our plan, to follow him through all I l 
his fortunes; but we muſt be allowed to p 
remark, that, though a Papiſt, and a man of ſc 
leſs enlightened days than ours, this gene- 


rous and public - ſpirited prelate may well be 
held up as a pattern to Proteſtant biſhops, W 
We do not ſee him, with a narrow-minded tc 
and deſpicable policy, hoarding up the reve- h 
nnues of his ſee, to aggrandize his family and MW d 
| connexions. Unlike. many miſerable cha- b. 
raters, whoſe hearts are as hard and a tt 
cloſely bolted as the cheſts that contain their kt 
riches, —he appears to have had a ſpirit to MW te 
make uſe of the wealth that was beſtowed on d 
bim. Beſides the colleges he founded, and as 
his other public works, his private benevo- D 

lence was extenſive and liberal. He em- 
ployed his friends in ſeeking out the moſt © m 
. deſerving objects of his bounty. His hoſpi- I fa 
_ tality was large, conſtant, and univerſal, H 
His houſe was open to all; crowded by the fie 
poor and indigent, as well as frequented by er 
tbe rich and great. Indeed, though we have w 

" | but 
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but few particulars of his temper and private 
life handed down to Us, he ſeems - to have 
poſſeſſed at leaſt ſome of the qualities of a 
ſeriptural biſhop, — a ſteward of God, —not 


mu to filthy lucre, —a lover of hoſpitality.” * 


Leaving Wickham; we reach, in ſome- 
what more than three miles, the neat little 
town of Farcham, pleaſantly ſituated at the 
head of Portſmouth Harbour. In Domes- 
day Book this place is mentioned as having 
been, by its maritime ſituation, expoſed to 
the incurſions of the Danes; who, it is well 
known, were, for a long ſeries of years, the 
terror of the Britiſh ' coaſts. At a ſhort 


diſtance from the town, is Cams Hall, an 


agreeable reſidence, the property of John 


Delme, eſq. 


-- Proceeding towards Titchfield, about ene: 
miles diſtant, we obſerve, on our right; not 
far from that town, the ruins of Titchfield 


Houſe, miſnamed, by many people, Titch- 


field Abbey. They are ſituated near the weſt- 
ern bank of the Titchfield river, on the ſpot 
where former] y flood an abbey of Premon- 


P ſtra- 
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ſtratenſian * canons, built, anno 1231, by 
Peter de Rupibus, or de la Roche, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who obtained this manor of 
Henry III. It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. At the ſuppreſſion, it had an abbot 
and twelve canons, with a revenue of about 
_ 280l. per annum. It was granted, in the 
twenty-ninth year of Henry VIII., to Sir 
Thomas Wriotheſly, then ſecretary of ſtate to 
that king; who, as it appears from Leland's 
Itinerary, on the ſite, and probably with the 
materials of the monaſtery, erected this 
manſion. His words are: © Mr. Wrio- 
theſeley hath builded a right ftately houſe, 
embateld, and having a goodeley gate, and a 
conducte caſtelid in the middle of the court 
of it, yn the very ſame place wher the late 
monaſterie of Præmonſtratenſes ſtoode, caul- 
lyd Tichefelde | 
Edward VI. was entertained at this houſe, 
in the journey which we have before men- 
* This order was originally founded by St. Norbert, of a 
noble family in Cologne, in Germany, anno 1120, at a place 
{aid to be pointed out to him by the Virgin Mary, and thence 
called pre monſtratum, that is, *f foreſhown.” They followed 


the rule of St. Auguſtine, —Vide Rapin, vol. I. p. 217, 
note. N 


tioned 
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tioned bis having made, for the reſtoration 
of his health. Here alſo Charles I. was eon- 
cealed, in his flight from Hampton Court, 
anno 1647 ; it was then one of the ſeats of 
the Earl of Southampton, where his mother 


lived, with a ſmall family. Here the king 


was met by Colonel Hammond, and een 


veyed to the Ifle of Wight. Wn " 


The preſent remains of this manſion a are in 
a very dilapidated ſtate ; but enough of the 
front i is {till left, to ſhow that it was, in its 
time, a ſtately and handſome building. At 


preſent, it is the property of J. Delme, eſq. 
Few of the apartments now remain ; and we 


muſt leave the owner. to excuſe. himſelf to 

the lovers of antiquities, for his late depreda- 
tions on the building; as he has demoliſhed 
ſixteen of the apartments within theſe few, 
years, for the ſake of the materials. One of 


' theſe was an armory. From the leads of 


the houſe we have a pleaſing view of Titch- 
field, with the corn lands and paſtures 


around it, and a diſtant proſpect of the n 


and part of the Iſle of Wight, 


* vide Groſe' s Antiquities, vol. II. and Supplement, 


P2 At 


| 
| 
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At a ſhort diſtance from the houſe, are 


his ſtables, which in ſize and magnificence 
were every way ſuited to the Ggnity of the 


manſion, 
Me now arrive at Titchfield, a ſmall, neat 


town, with ſeveral pretty houſes. It is no 


borough, and has neither mayor nor bailiff, 
but the principal officer is the conſtable. 


_- Titchfield church is worth a viſit. It is a 


roomy building, very decently fitted up, and 


has a neat organ, The building is of diffe- 


rent dates; the ſouth fide appears to be 


the oldeſt, and the architecture ſeems to be 


Saxon, The north fide is Gothic; and is 


ſaid to have been the gift of William of 


Wickham. The north chancel contains 
the communion table. At ſome height, on 
each ſide of the eaſt window, are two Gothic 


niches, which probably Once CON tai ined i ima- 


ges. There are alſo ſome niches in one of 
the walls, the uſe of which is not ſo obvious, 
except of one of them, which was probably 
for holy water, —that potent ſcarecrow of 
the Romiſh church. 8 


There 
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There are ſeveral monuments here; the 
moſt curious is an old one of W. Chamber- 
layne, eſq., of Beaulieu, Hants, and Marga- 
ret his wife, with their two ſons and daugh- 
ters, who died early in the ſeventeenth cen« 
tury. Their figures are repreſented kneeling. 
The monument is of a kind of white asd 
not unlike marble. | 
The body of the church belongs to, and is 
kept in repair by the pariſn; the north 
chancel, by the lord of the manor. The 
ſouth chancel- ought to be kept in repair by 
the Duke of Portland, but at preſent it is 
ſadly neglected. It is not uſed for the pur- 
poſes of public worſhip, being ſeparated | 
from the reſt of the building; but it con- 
tains a very fine monument, which it is ſurely 
worth an effort to preſerve. This is a large, 
ſquare erection, to the memory of Sir Tho- + 
mas Wriotheſly, firſt Earl of Southampton, 
_ vane his "rs 90 FOO their eldeſt 
ſon. | 
That FER of 0 monument on which the 
lady reclines, is conſiderably raiſed above the 
. P3 reſt: 
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reſt: ſhe is habited in the faſhion. of her 


times, according to the dignity of her rank: 


ſhe died in 1574. On her right, below, is 
the effigies of Sir 'Thomas, her huſband; 
Who, the inſcription informs us, for his 
virtue and worthineſs, was cr ted knight of 
the garter, Baron of Titchfield, Earl of 
Southampton, one of the eſpecial choſen 
and truſted executors of the laſt will and 
teſtament of Henry VIII. :” he died in 1551.* 


On the left of his mother, is the repreſen- 
tation of Henry Wriotheſly, the fon, in ar- 


mour, who died in the thirty-ſixth year 
of his age, but the date of the year of 


his death is omitted. On the tomb lies an 


ancient ſword, and a fragment of armour. 
In one of the ſide walls is another monu- 
ment, of a young child of the Wriotheſly 


5 family. And above it hangs a kind of 


* So the inſcription on the monument informs us. But 

Rapin, quoting Stowe's Annals, ſays, chat he died at his houſe 
called Lincoln Place, in Holborn (afterwards Southampton 

Houſe), July go, 1550, and was buried in St. Andrew's, 
where a fair monument was ereded to his memory. — 
Rapin's Hiſtory of England, vol. II. p. 19, note 2.— There 

are evidently imperfections in the date of the Titchfield monu- 
ment; ſo that moſt probably the hiſtorian is in the right. 
884. 8 | tro- 
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ps: — a helmet, coronet, creſt, -and ban- 


"When we rand; on the n mar- 


ble, of the © virtue and worthineſs of the 
filent occupier of the vault beneath, we muſt 
by no means forget, that the maxim, “ de 


mortuis nil niſi bonum,“ has ſeldom been 
departed from by family partiality. Were 
the characters of men to be collected from 


their epitaphs, we ſhould be continually 


thinking, that the preſent age was beyond all 
compariſon worſe than any of the preceding. 
But ſo many a ſtone has been made the 
vehicle of unfounded eulogy, that we have 
been ready to give them, in a general way, 
the deſerved though diſtreſſing reception of 
the whole tribe of falſifiers, and not to be- 
lieve them, even when they muy; occaſio- 
nally, ſpeak the truth. 
Whatever © virtue and worthineſs” 

domeſtic life, the Lord Chancellor Wriotheſly 
might have poſſeſſed, biſtory will diſpute his 


title to any great ſhare of them, as a. public 


man, His religious opinions are ſaid to. 
| bave 
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mation: © He was extremely ambitious, 
very conceited of his own merit, haughty, 


imperious, and very angry that his advice 


was not always followed. This made him 
extremely troubleſome in the council, where 


no one could oppoſe his opinion, without 
being liable to be treated with bitter and 152 


fenſive language. 


Hume . him to have been“ a 


man of an active ſpirit and high ambition,” 


—*/otherwiſe a perſon of merit, but Jenconka) 
But a foul ſpot 
reſts on his character, in the affair of the 
and there 


cated with religious zeal.” 


amiable martyr, Anne Aſkew ; 
ſeems little reaſon to doubt the truth of the 


charge.“ It is ſaid, that the chancellor 
went to the tower, where this lady was im- 
priſoned, to endeavour to extort from her a 


confeſſion, which would have proved preju- 


dicial to ſome of her friends; that he ordered 


*. to IDS put to the rack, and, with Ie” 


| 7% Rapin, vol. II. p- 4. : 
7 Rapin, vol. I. p. . vol. III. pp. 278, 279. 
FEE: torial 


have been entirely. repugnant to the Refor- | 
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torial cruelty, would himſelf be preſent at 
the torture. And when he ſaw that the 
executioner, moved with pity to a ſuffering 
female, - forbore to exerciſe her with the ſe- 
rereſt pain, this man, of heart ſo hard, and 
| buttoned up with ſteel,” is ſaid to have ſo far 
forgotten both his manhood and his nobility, 
as to put his own hand to the rack, ſtretch- 
ing it ſo violently as almoſt to tear her body 
aſunder. - But none of his tortures could 
ſhake the firmneſs of this heroic woman: 
her faith and her conſtancy - remained ſted- 
faſt, Her God was her ſupport: and, to 
the laſt breath, whether on the rack, or 
amidſt the flames, the glorious ſufferer” 
could by no means be prevailed on to diſ- 
honour her Redeemer, by recanting his 
truth, nor to injure her friends, by EY 
their confidence. 4. 

There is another monument, in a corner 
of the church, to the memory of Lucie 
Quinbe Bromfeld, who died in 1610; which 
deſerves notice, on account of the curious 
epitaph ; where, amidſt many other en- 
comiums, the diſconſolate huſband extols 
| | his 
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his departed ſpouſe, and fatirizes the gene. 
rality of wives, in the following couplet : 
6e If any fault, ſhe loved me too much: 


Ab pardon that; for there are too ſew 


ſuch!” 


We would adviſe any RY obo may think 


herſelf aggrieved by this cenſure on her ſex, 
to go and become one of theſe few; — ſo 
n ſhe aſſiſt in increaſing their number. 
From Titchfield, if our traveller is on 
| Ps ue bis neareſt road to Southampton 
will be by Burſledon and Itchen, acroſs the 
ferries. A carriage, however, muſt ſeek the 
| beſt road to Botley, and return by that way, 
But we are happy to ſay, that a plan, which 
is Now carrying into execution, will ſoon 
greatly improve this part of the tour; as 
bridges are erecting over theſe ferries, which 
will fave carriages a circuit of nine miles, in 
their road to Portſmouth and Goſport, as 
well as prevent horſemen from _ de- 

tained by the ferries. 
From Titchfield to Burſledon i is 5 0 
At the latter place, the ſhip- building buſi- 
——_ is carried on by Mr. Parſons, wha has 
added 
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added: ſeveral fins veſſels to our - navy.” In- 
deed, the commodiouſneſs of the creek, and 
the plenty of timber in the country behind 
it, wers not unnoticed by our forefathers; 
as two eighty-gun ſhips are ſaid to have 
been built here in King William's time. 
From Burſledon to Itchen is about four 
miles. Soon aſter croſſing the ferry, we ſee, 
on our left, the pariſh church, an old 
building, exhibiting various marks of the 
taſte of the ruſtic churchwardens who have 
eg its repairs. 

From a ſteep hill, we deſcend into a vot⸗ 
tom; on the right, we obſerve a windmill, — 


on the left, a quiet, woody vale. © Proceed- 


ing on our road, we croſs a yariety of ground, 
{ome of it barren common, ſtretching to a 
wide extent, and at length reach another 


bottom, with a windmill on the left, and 


the Miller's Pond on the right. Had the tra- 
yeller journeyed this way ſome years ago,. 
when the ſhades of evening were — 


when the moon was at that particular 


part of her courſe, which is moſt favourable 


to the illuſions of romance, —or when the 


gather- 
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| mality of being laid in the Red Sea; 
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gathering tempeſt had s the te in 


more than uſual gloom, with now and then 


a flaſh of lightning, to make the ſucceeding 
darkneſs more horrid, —he muſt needs haye 
put himſelf in poſture for more than mortal 
ſcenes, and - muſt have prepared ſome ter- 


ric incantation, to ſcare away the nder. 
ing ghoſt: 5 


6 Avaunt :, ag quit 2 7 Gght: Tet the earth hide 
thee! „ 


| « « Why doſt thou ſhake ih gory, locks at me ; 


Thou canſt not ſay I did it! 
If it be aſked, why all this WEI the 


reader underſtand, that, many years ſince, a 


young woman was diſcovered drowned in 


this pond. - Her ſweetheart was accuſed of 


the murder, and brought to trial for it ; but 


was acquitted.  Vulgar ſuperſtition for a 
long time aſſerted, that her apparition was | 
often ſeen to glide along the banks of the 
pond. Time, however, has worn away the 
ſtory; and, for. aught we can hear, the 
ſpectre. has very civilly withdrawn herſelf 


from. public notice, even without the for- 


Not 
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Not 4 from the an we enter a 


A lane, which ſoon brings us to Iichen 


Ferry ; which we e OR! in a len mi- 
_ reenter: 05 
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We. now propoſe an excurſion to Netley 


Abbey. This is moſt frequently made by 
water, either from Itchen Ferry, or South- 
ampton Quay. But thoſe who prefer croſſ- 
ing the ferry and walking thither, will find 
the road extremely pleaſant, and the 4 
tance about three miles. 


In the walk, we ſee Wool Yon Houſe the 


property of N. Dance, eſq. It is but little 5 


ufed by the family, though the ſituation is 


Highly. pleaſing. © We next paſs through 


e ee, a ſmall village, n by fiſhermen. 
. 2 Ad- 


"WS + | NETLEY ABBEY. 


Adjciniog: this i is the f bean. cottage of 


Mrs. Rattray,” 
After a eld o or two, we enter a delightful 


coppice, which leads us to Netley: Abbey. 


The approach to this ruin, either by this way 


ſituation is low, and beautifully ſequeſtered. 


The quiet ſea views, and the fine wood 


ſcenery, greatly add to the 7a pleating 


effect of the majeſtic-ruins. 


The remains of theſe jelf-named religious 
houſes (for we may juſtly © queſtion their 
right to that title) are viſited" with very dif- 
ferent ſenſations by thinking men, * 'accor- 
ding to their various prepoſſeſſions. One, 
perhaps, who may think that religion was 


| injured by the blow that our forefathers 


ſtruck at ſuperſtition, may almoſt venerate the 
ruins and the duſt of the conſecrated ſpot.f 


* When we ſay thinking men, we beg to be underſtood a 
n whole tribe of thoſe who never think ſeriouſly 
on any ſubject; and who viſit this place, as * _ | OOO, 


merely 44 to ſtare about them, and to eat.“ ; 


7 Dr. Johnſon would not remain in the area of a a 
dated church in the Iſle of Raſay, without taking off his hat 
r ED of a TOE to the Hebrides, p. 194. 


An- 
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Another, who has drunk deeper into a Pro- 
teſtant ſpirit, and who has a higher ſenſe. of 
the ſacred nature of the rights of conſcience, 
contemplates the ruins. of theſe buildings 
with a degree of complacency, He ſees the 
finger of God in their demolition, and he - 
rejoices in it. He views them, in their 


. preſent ſtate, as the harmleſs monuments of 


departed Antichriſt ; and he is willing that 
their mouldering and ivy-mantled walls 
ſhould remain , undiſturbed, to remind his 
felow-countrymen in what a e wed = 


their lot is caſt. 


But, all Spa Rons apart, Netley rains 


are calculated to induce a ſolemn ſtillneſs on 
the reflecting mind;—not unfavourable to 


the moſt important conſiderations, friendly 


to deep and ſerious muſings on life and 


Wb, time and eternity, —* the inevitable 


hour, the bourn from which. no traveller 


cer returns.” f 

The ſcenes of Netley have more than once 
ln friendly to the Muſe. Mr. Keate's 
boem is well known : the following effuſion 
a - „%% 


180 NETLEY ABBEY; 


of the © plaintive lyre” of Bowles, ſhall ſpeak 
Ss da NE In 


„ Fall'n pile! I aſk not what has been thy fate, 
But when the weak winds, wafted from the main, 
Thro' each lone arch, like ſpirits that complain, 
Come hollow to my ear, I rneditate FE 
this world's paſſing pageant, and the lot 
Of thoſe who once might proudly in their prime 
Have ſtood, with giant port; till bow'd by time 
Or injury, their ancient boaſt forgot 
They 27 rn have ſunk, like thee :  tho' thus forlorn, 
They lift their head, with venerable hairs 
Beſprent, majeſtick yet, and as in ſcorn 
Of mortal vamities and ſhort-lived cares: 
_"Ev'n fo. doſt thou, lifting thy forehead grey, 
Smile at the tempeſ}, and time's ſweeping ſway.” 


Me know but little of the hiſtory of this I & 
abbey. It ſeems moſt probable that it was 
founded by Henry III., in 1239; who (ac- I 
cording to Tanner) brought hither a certain * 


. 


. ö f b W 
number. of monks * from Beaulieu ; - and hi 
* Theſe monks, as well as thoſe at Beaulieu, were Cif. * 
tertians; ſo called from Ciſtertium, or Citeaux, in France, pill 


where they had their origin. Their rules were very auſtere; 8 
and, lad they been ftriflly complied with, muſt have debarred 2 587 
theſe monaſtics from all the comforts of life. Abſurdities 
ſuch as theſe were the conſequence of the irrational and un- 
ſcriptural idea, that the ſufferings of the body might atone for 
the ſins of the ſoul.— And to ſuch an extreme were theſe no- 


tions carried, by ſome among the Papiſts in the darker times 11 
WM . (who | 


1 the. 


52 


and St. Edward. About the diſſolution, 
they conſiſted of an abbot and twelve 
monks ; whoſe poſſeſſions were then n 
according to Dugdale, at 100l. 128. 8d. — 
aecobding to Speed, 100l. 28, 9J· J4. 
The ſite of the abbey was granted, by 


Henry VIII., to Sir W. Paulet. About the 


middle of the fixteenth century, it was the 
ſeat of one of the Earls of Hertford; and, 
ſince that, it is ſaid to have been fitted up 
and inhabited by an Earl of Huntingdon; 
who converted. part of the chapel into a. 
kitchen. and other offices, ſtill reſerving the 


2 82 ; | eo Oils 
or were pretty ſharply viſited by „ of 
85 1 Popiſh author gives us a notable: ſtory af 

one Godric, a. countryman of ours, in the twelfth century, 
who, for a long courſe of years, wore ſhirt of horſe-hair next 
his ſkin; went about barefoot in all weathers; ate no bread, 
but that which was made of barley, mixed gre a certain pro- 

portion of aſhes, and kept till it was ſeveral months old; and 
qe, himſelf no ſleep, while he could by any means keep 
his eyes open; and when he at length yielded to the abſolute 
demands of nature, the earth was his bed, and a tone was his 
pillow. "He even tortured himſelf, at times, by ſtanding up 
io his neck in cold water, in the ſevereſſ ſeaſons, whilſt he was 


fepeating a "certain number of prayers; and he would alfo 


thorns, which he had ſcattered on the groun that purpo! 


Jos, wh voll his naked body over a Aer ch of erp 
or 
ide Harpsfeldi Hiſt, Angl. Eccl. p. 40% 18 


S231 
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en end ſor the dagen FO worſhip 
It ſeems afterwards, that a Mr. Taylor, of 
Southampton, agreed with-this nobleman for 
the purchaſe of ſo much of its materials, as 
he could carry away in a certain ſpace of 
time; a contract, which, we are informed, 
ended in the death of Taylor, d 88 we 
| ng in its preſent ſtate. _ 
The moſt authentic particulars; of: this 
Rory ſeem to be as follow —Aſter Mr. 
Taylor had made the contract, he dreamed 
one night that the arch key- ſtone of one of 
the windows fell from its ſituation, and 
fractured his ſeull. Communicating his 
dream to ſome of his friends, they adviſed 
him againſt being perſonally concerned in 
the demolition of the abbey. But neither 
the dream nor their advice had ſufficient 
weight with him, to prevent him from aſſiſt- 
ing in the work ; and in removing ſome 
boards from the window he had dreamed of, 
de is ſaid to have looſened the key-ſtone, 
and fulfilled his dream. The fracture was 
15 at firſt, deomes. to be mortal, but the 
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ſurgeon's infirument- flipping, in the opera- 
tion of — a ſplinter, e the 
Hoey and cauſed immediate death. + 
Whether or not the above ce is 8 5 

or to whatever cauſe it may be owing, the 
abbey has not been entirely demoliſhed— 


The ruins are at e Ry Property. of, N. 


Dance, eſq. T5 ; 
There is e enn aao allo, 3 | 
longing te this abbey, which bas again and 
again been aſſerted for fact; tho we cannot 


pretend to vouch for the truth of it; It is 


faid, that a farmer's labourer having repeat- 


ed] y..dreamed of money being concealed in 
{ à certain Part of the ui * at length took an 


opportunity of [ſearching for it; and that he 
actually found a cheſt, containing old coins, 
to a conſiderable amount. But the ſtory 


adds, that the man, after finding the treaſure, 


vas imprudent enough to inform his maſter 


2 the diſcovery ;. and that the farmer, took 
ſuch meaſures, as effectually e the 
poor fellow of bis acquiſition. 


In vifiting the ruins, the fir. inks we 
enter was formerly called the Fountain Court. 
N * It 
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_— - 'NETLEY ABBEY... 
It is a large, | Sdn has ſome trees 


im it. The ivy-clad ruins all around, give it 
an air of great ſolemnity. The only apart- 
ments that remain, are thoſe on the _ of 
this count: | One of theſe was and 


. 


y, o dining-hall of the nonaſtery. 
Adjoining iz; on the right, are the ne 
and kitchen. The latter is a large, vaulted 
room. Mr. Groſe inclines to think, from 


the mouldings about the chimney- piece of 


the kitchen, which ſeem more modern than 


de otber parts of the building, that thi 


was the kitchen ſaid to have been made 


by the Earl of Huntingdon. The hole on 
the right hand, pointed out as a a ſubter- 


Taneous paſſage to the neighbouring caſtle, 
was moſt likely a vault or drain to the abbey, 
From the other end of the dining-hall, we 


: paſs, through à ruined room and a paſt 8 


room, adorned, on each ſide, by three arches, 
which, when perfect, united at the top in 
ribs, and ſupported a vaulted roof. Adjoin- 
My theſe,” are two "Finililer * en from 

£ * whence 
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— 
whence. chere is an entrance to the Oy 
church, by the croſs'atle. 

Part of the church ſtill remains: it was 
built in the form of a croſs, and, though 
yery greatly defaced, ſtill ſhows that it was 
once an elegant building, A ſmall part of 
the beautiful arched e was „ . 
within theſe few years. FA 

We have ſeen a curious {rc3diit: monu- 
mental plate, which was formerly, it is pro- 
bable, affixed to a tomb in the church at 
Netley. It repreſents a knight and his lady 
kneeling, with a ſcroll proceeding from each 
of their months. On that of the knight, is 
inſcribed in Latin, a quotation from one of 
the Pſalms: This one thing will I aſk of 
the Lord, that! may. dwell in the houſe of 
the Lord:“ on that of the lady, another 
quotation, ſignifying, ““ wn heart ſaid _ 
thee, Thy face will T ſeek.” ““. 

The plate, which mee abodt 18 bj 20 
inches, is ornamented with ſeveral emblems, 
ſome of which ſeem deſigned to repreſent ro- 
ſes and thiſtles. It has no date or inſcription; 
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but an an tiquary would be aſſiſted in gueſſ. 


ing at its age, by the dreſſes of the figures. It 


appears to be a r e e of copper and 
ſome other metal. It is very hard; as may 


well be believed, when the reader is informed, 


that it ſerved many years for the ignoble pur. 
poſe of a back to a fire place; notwithſtanding 


which, it is ſtill very perfect. It was ſold, a 
eonſiderable time ago, much obſcured with 


filch and ruſt; to a tradeſman of Southampton, 


as a piece of old metal. He gave it to a friend, 


whom curioſity induced to clean it; and it 
has ſince been carefully preſerved. e z 
It is vulgarly ſuppoſed, that the ruined 
caſtle, or rather fort, on the ſhore, was con- 
nected with the mona 


ery, and intended 


for the defence of it. But this is an 
erroneous notion; as Netley Fort was moſt 
probably built by Henry VIII., at the time 
of his erecting the other caſtles for the 
defence of the ae in oa WEEN wh wy 
NOT ; 
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2 th nongh. b Village to Bittern 


Farms, the fite of the ancient Clauſentums with 
an Account of St. Dionpſius 18 Priory. 


FREY: 


Trar 3 leave no part of this ar 


bourhood undeſcribed, we now propoſe a 
walk through Itehen Village to Bittern 
Farm, the ſite of the ancient Clauſentum. 
chen Village is a flouriſhing place: it 
ſupplies Southampton Market with fiſh. 
The inhabitants are quite peculiar in their 
manners. Any ſettlers in their diſtrict, 
who were not born there, they conſider 
as foreigners. The men are moſtly employ- 
ed in navigating their fiſhing-ſmacks, while 
the women carry to market the range» 
of their huſbands” labours. I 

- Through Itchen Village we aſcend to 
Pear-tree Green, —a very pleaſant, elevated 
ſpot, commanding fine views of South- 


I and its — This ſitu- 


ation 
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ation takes its name ſrom a pear- tree at the 
upper end of it, which is probably ex- 
tremely old, as it is faſt in to utter 
_ log 
Pear. tree Canet is a e * e > 
| St. Mary's, which ſtands on the other ſide 
of the river. It was erected at the expence 
of Richard Smith, eſq., who alſo built the 
neighbouring manſion, at preſent inhabited 
by G. Waring, eſq.; who has a arte, 
of Mr. Smith in his poſſeſſion. 
| Capt. Smith having been at more than 
5001. expence. in. building this place of 
worſhip, it was conſecrated. by Lancelot 
Andrews, Biſhop of Wincheſter, on Sunday, 
Sept. 17, 1620, —the eighteenth year of 
James I., under the name of Jeſus Chapel. 
In the inſtrument which was preſented to 
the biſhop, ſtating the reaſons for. erecting 


this chapel, it is alledged, that the inhabi. 


tants of the village of Weſton, and the 
-hamlets of Itchen, Woolſton, Ridgeway, 
and part of Bittern Manor (all in the pariſh 
of St. Mary” 2 not only dwell far from their 

: pariſh- 
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the paſſage is very broad, and oſten dani 
gerous; and very many times, on che des 
appointed for common prayer, c., ſo tem- 

peſtuous, as the river cannot be paſſed. — : 
Beſides, in the faireſt weather, at their re- 
turn from church, they preſs ſo thick inte 
the boat for haſte home, that oſten it proves 
dangerous, and ever fearful, eſpecially to old, 
impotent, ſickly people, and to young (chil 
nden. Many ''times/'alfo: they are forced 
of W to; baptize their children in private houſes, 
ot che water not being paſſable: and when 
y, they lie ſick, they are without comfort to 


of weir docs, and die without any ghoſtly 


el. advice or eounſel; their own miniſter not 
being able to viſit them by reaſon _ x 
roughneſs of the water; & c.! : 364 
After the ceremony of Seen ihe 
Rev. M. Robinſon, B. D., a relation of the 
founder; preached t to 88880 con e en * 
Gen. xxviii. 16, 17. le 304 


: # Vide Biſhop Andre ws's Form of Callers of a 
Church or Chapel; printed at the end of Sparrow's Ratio- 
| 85 = the Book a Common Prayer, 12mo, 1672, 


„ HS At 
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At the Gebeten of the amn the 
alms of the receivers amounted. to Al. 124, 
and 2d.; with which the biſhop directed 
2 chalice to be ne nen of * 
congregation. . W 
The ſervigey of the marving dang FO 
_ ded, the biſhop and his attendants, with 
a large company of gueſts, dined _ _ 


Smith, in his adjoining manſion, | 


Aſter dinner, the biſhop e to con- 


ſecrate the burying- ground, which is de- 


ſcribed as being incloſed with a decent rail 
of timber, and planted round with trees.— 
It was repreſented, that a church-yard was 
highly neceflary there, becauſe, from the 
danger of paſſing the river, © it often-cometh 


to paſs that they have been conſtrained to 


bury their dead in the open fields, the water 
not being paſſable; or, if they durſt venture 
over, yet the dead body was followed with fo 


little company, as was no way ſeemly.” 
The church- yard having been conſecrated, 


the people returned into the church, where 


1 5 the Rey, Matthew "Wren » preached, from 
| Cn: John 
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aces i. 17 7 and the ſervices of the a 
were concluded.” © 

In token of the fabjeation of this chiplt 
of eaſe. to the mother-church of St. Mary; 
the pariſhioners on this fide of the water are 
enjoined, once a year, at Eaſter or Whitſun.· 
tide, if poſſible, to receive the ſacrament at 


| the church of St. Mary. Liberty was alſv 


given to Mr. Smith, his heirs, &., to nomi- 
nate a miniſtet to officiate in the chapel 
(firſt ſubmitting him to the biſhop, for his 

approbation and licence); on condition of 
ſuch miniſter being allowed, by Mr. Smith 
and the inhabitants, a ſtipend of not leis 5 7 
twenty marks per annum. 


With reſpect to the n we na 
| quoted- above, as to the danger of croffing 


the river Itchen, we cannot but obſerve, 
that they are ſcarcely to be reconciled with 


the prefent ſtate of the ferry. Indeed, there 
is ſo ſeldom any riſque in paſſing i it now-a- 


days, that there are ſcarcely fix ſueceſſive 
hours in a ont, ] in which it may not 
—_ be een. 1 7 
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The neat little er "OT which we. fee 
4 the left of Pear. tree Green, is the property 
of A. Munton, eſq., who has altered and im- 


proved it, with a great deal of judgment. 


Taking the road to Bittern, we paſs Ridge. 


way, the feat of T. W. Lewin, eſq, The 
houſe is neat; the views nearly ſuch as we 


have before deſcribed on Pear-tree Green, 


Mr. Lewin's wood, on the bank of the 
1 Itchen, is particularly pleaſant. 1 
As we proceed, 'we ſee, on the right, Sid. 
ney Farm, the reſidence of Lady Rumbold: 


L 


adjoining it, is Major Sinelair's taſty little 


cottage, once the. refidence of the celebrated 
- Miſs Minifies. On the adjoining common, 


the army which the Earl of Moira conducted 


to Oſtend, was encamped, in the Year. 1794, | 


Irevious to its embarkation. 


| Deſcending. into a fine valley, we obſerve, 


on the rifing ground on our right, Midanbury 
Lodge, the ſeat of R. Johnſon, eſq., en- 
joying very pleaſing views. On our left, is 


Cheſſel, the reſidence: of David Lance, eſq. 


We do not ſee this beautiful ſituation to ad- 


8 from the new road. From the for- 


ler 
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3 
wer one; which paſſed in font. of the Ak 5 
we had the whole valley before us. The man- 
fon is elegantly ſimple. It ſeems to ſtand juſt 
where it ſhould ſtand, and to be exactly the 
building it ought to be, for the view it com- 
mands. Certainly there are more gariſhi 
houſes, as well as more grand and extenſive 
proſpects to be met with, in other ſituations. 
But Cheſſel, being ſcreened by a wood from 
the broad and buſy eſtuary of Southampton 
Water, ſeems modeſtly to retreat from gen- 
eral notice, and to court the quiet, rural, 
inland view which it enjoys. We muſty . 
however, - be [excuſed for ſaying, that we 
think ſome of the offices, particularly thoſe 
of the farm, injure the general beauty of the 
ſcene, by their conſpicuous RAI ſo near: 
the manſion. ; | 
On the oppoſite ſide is e ae the 
refidence of James: Dott, eſq. A little far- 
ther, is Bittern _ ancient Clauſens 
. {5 (1c | 3 
A few years ago, 1 Rev; Mr. Wii: 
Why uwe with the Probability of this plage 
LE R 3 being 


194 N BITTERN. | - 
| — 
being the fite of the ancient Clauſentum, | 
He was led to examine whatever had been 1 
written on the ſubject, and to compare it 
with the obſervations that occurred to him 
on actual inſpection; attending nicely to 
thoſe local cireumſtances, which ſo greatly 
aſſiſt an inquirer, in matters of this nature. 
The reſult was, that he ventured to pro- 
nounce, without heſitation, that Bittern Farm 
was the ſpot on which the Clauſentum of 
Antoninus formerly ſtood. 

The . -cireumſtances which peel 
weighed: with Mr. Warner, in fixing this 
conclufion, were, the evident veſtiges of 
Roman labour, to be diſcerned in the forti- 
fication of che place, the fragments of Ro- 

man bricks, and the many coins of that peo- 
ple, which had been, from time to time, 
found in this neighbourhood.*  / 

The late diſcoveries made at Bittern, in 
tle Gaiden of the new bridge over the 
See 1 yore oy contmed whatever 
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oe; aocbunk efoth6fs diſoivirits)! withis an 


8 plan of the fituation, has lately 
been publiſhed in vol. I. of the Hampfhire 
'1 Repoſitory; which, as- it is-accurate and au- 
thentic, we ſhall tranſcribe. - 8 
In ſome adjoining. feld were und a 
number of earthen vaſes, containing aſhes; 
and a ſquare green glaſs bottle, filled with 


bones; which mouldered away on being ex- 


poſed to the air. Many coins and medals 
have been found in every part within the 
ditches; and ſome below high - water mark: 


they are ohiefly of the-Emperors who reigned 


between Claudius and Conſtantine; of the 
latter there are many. A ſmall pot was 
found filled with the coin of the uſurper 


Alectus; the reverſe was a galley ; but there 


was a difference in every one of theſe, er 
in the maſt, oars, or rowers. 


Theſe coins have been laid 9 
Prefident of the Antiquarian Society, who 


__ 4iſtinguiſhed a ſmall flyer coin of Gor- 


dianus 
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| dianus Africanus the Elder, as a being rare. | 


On ſome of theſe coins the impreſſion is as 
freſh as if juſt delivered from the die. The | 
walls towards the water were in ſome places 
below. the preſent high-water mark; and 


there are remains of Roman pavements along 


the beach, which are now waſhed and un- 


dermined by the tide. Among the found- 
. ations have been found half columns, and 
ſome ſtones ſculptured wah rich architectu- 


ral ornaments. N . 


Tbe time when ee ae 8 a Fen 


tan. has alſo been a ſubject of diſpute; but. 
Mr. Warner, having examined the argu- 
ments on all ſides, and urged his reaſons ſor 
the opinion he entertains, pronounces it to 


have been formed under the direction of 


Veſpaſian, during the period of his continu-: 
ance in the ſouthern, parts of Britain't 

Some time in the thirteenth century, 
Bittern Farm became attached to the ſee of 


*Vide Hampſhire Repoſitory, vol. I. p. p. 11 . 


8 which is to be continued annually, propoſes to give lates 
of ſome of the coms, &c. 7 in the fceeeding vol owe.” F 


9 I Aticrpr to aſcertain 655 chap. ji. 
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Wincheſter, and one of its biſhops built, on 


the ſite of the old ſtation (and probably with 
part of the materials of the caſtellum), a fort, 
or houſe of defence. Of this erection, we 
apprehend, the old ſtone building, now 
converted into a barn, may be deemed a 
portion, for, in the upper part of the wall, 
next the ditch, are loop- holes, to permit 
the diſcharge of arrows by thoſe within the 
building; and in the barn are plain veſtiges 
of a floor, at ſuch a height that men ſtanding 
upon it might conveniently ſhoot through 
the loop-holes above mentioned. At the 
ſouth end of this barn, and annexed to it, 
are the remains of a ſtone gateway. There 
are many other remains, but in ſuch a ſtate 
of ruin, that it would be difficult to n 
out their original deſignation. 1.9 | 
Oppoſite Bittern, is the village of North- - 
in, — for a long courſe of years famous for 
hip-building; but which is no longer car- 
ried,on there. Biſhop Gibſon, in his addi- 
tions to Camden, mentions a gold coin hay- 
Vide Southampton Guide, publiſhed by T. Baker, chap. v. 
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ing been at Northam; which has led 
to a conjecture, that this place might have 
been connected with the ſtation Clauſentum. 
On the oppoſite bank of the river, but 
higher. up than Bittern, is the ſmall ruin of 
St. Denis's Priory, fituated on Gen. Stibbert's 
eſtate. The beſt way of approaching it is by 
a boat, up the Itchen. The fail will be 
pleaſant, mn nr is n to > be one of _ 


priory. - 
St. Dionyfus's s Peiviy. was beben 3 


c built by Henry I., about 1124. He placed 


in it a ſociety of black canons, with a prior 


cover tliem; and endowed it with certain re- 


Richard I., and Edward IV. are alſo among 


its royal benefactors. Their donations, how- 


ever, were not very large: — that of the laſt 
mentioned monarch was a pipe of red wine, 
for the celebration of maſs, to be delivered 


do the canons at r en _ the n 
butler. 


Among private donmions to the Mons 


n the moſt remarkable are the following: 
. — 


F ox ma... 
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William Muſard gave them 3s. annual rent; 
to be paid quarterly, on condition of theit 
finding a wax candle, before the altar of the 
Virgin, in the church of their monaſtery, 
here his ſiſter Jane lay buried. $4. Walter de 
Chalke and his wife bequeathed them two 


pieces of money annually, for the good of 


their ſouls, and on account of the kindneſs 
ſhown to them by theſe canons. Another 
benefactor granted them the privilege of feed- 
ing thirty hogs in his woods. But although 
rarious donations were beſtowed on them 

from time to time, their revenue, at the diſ- 
ſolution, was by no means extravagant. 
Speed gives the largeſt account; and his 
does not exceed 911. gs. per annum. Indeed, 
fa ſtory, which ſome of the monkiſh writers 
relate, be true, this may be accounted for. 

They tell us, that one Odo, whom they call ab- 
bot of this houſe, in 1245, gave great gifts of 
the goods of this community to the Pope, 
in order to obtain of him the archbiſhopric 
of Rohan; but they add, that he did not 
enjoy it above a year, being ſuddenly ſtruck 

dead; 
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dead; which was oonfidered us u Judgment 


from heaven on the abbot, for his fraud and 


* 
. . 5 ; : 


The only part of the priory which now 
remains, appears to be the weſtern end of 
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4 This little 8 | 
This recious ſtone, ſet in the filver ſea, 
Which ſerves it in the office of a wall.“ 


— 


SECTION TI. 
From Southampton to Newport. | 


TEE voyage from Southampton to the Ille 
of Wight is extremely pleaſant, - A packet 
ſails every morning. The paſſage, with a 
favourable breeze, has ſometimes been made 
in an hour and half. A. we fall down the 

8 noble 
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| — 
noble eſtuary of Southampton Water, we 
ſee behind us, along the ſhores of the upper 
part of the bay, Freemantle Houſe, and, a- 


bove it, the fanciful but pleaſant cottage of 


James Amyatt, eſq., one of the members for 
Southampton: beyond this is the village of 
Milbrook. On the oppoſite ſide, is Eling, 
which appears to great advantage. Still 
keeping our eye along this finely wooded 
ſhore, we ſee Hythe; and beyond it, as we 
advance, Cadland, Fawley, and Cal ſhot 
Caſtle. On the eaſtern bank, are Woolſton 
Houſe and Netley Fort. Farther on, Ham- 

ble Village, and Hook Houſe, the magnifi- 
cent manſion of Governor Hornſby, on 


either ſide of the Hamble river, attract our 


notice. This voyage has been elegantiy wit 
ſcribed by Mr. Bowles: 5 


* 


The fine bay, commonly called | Southampton Water, isan 
arm of the ſea, which receives the rivers Teſt and Itchen. The 
Teſt has its ſource near Whitchurch, flows through Stock- 
bridge and Romſey, and reaches the ſalt water at Kedbridge. 
The Itchen riſes at Cheriton, a few miles from Alresford, 
and flows, in a very circuitous ſtream, to Wincheſter ; whence 
it is navigable for barges to Northam, near Southampton. 
Theſe rivers are remarkable for producing ace bas ſalmon, 
in _—_ abundance. 

_ 1] - 8 Smooth 
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1 


Smooth went our boat upon the ſummer * It 
„Leaving (for ſo it ſeem'd) the world behing, 
"Its ſounds of mingled, uproar :* we, reclin- 

45 the ſunny deck, heard but the breeze 

That o'er us whiſpering paſs ' d, or idly playd * 

With the lithe flag aloft. A woodland fcene 

On either ſide drew its ſlope line of green, j1 871 

And hung the water's ſhining edge with ſhade, 7] 

Above the woods, Netley! thy ruins pale © 
Peer'd, as we paſs d; and Vecta's“ azure hug; Ea 

| Beyond the miſty caſtle met the view; Ws 

| Where i in mid channel hung the fcaree-ſcen fail 12 

So all was calm and ſunſhine as we went 

Cheerly o'er the briny element. 55 

bay were this little boat to us the world,. 

As thus we wander! d far from ſounds of cies 9G 
Cireled with friends and gentle maidens fair, 55 

white morning airs the waving pennant curl'd, | 

How ſweet were life's long voyage, till in peace 

We gain'd that haven ſtill, where all things ceaſe ! 25 


After paſſing Calſhot, Eaglehurſt e 
preſents, itſelf, and Spithead opens to our 
view. Weſt Cowes is now in ſight, which 
we ſoon reach. Our Voyage; has NEP about 
16 :-- 4, 

Me eſt. Cowes is the principal port of the 
iſland. It ſtands on the declivity of a hill. 
The town is not ſo handſomely built as 
aht be wiſhed; but the ſituation is ay 


1 e Ie of Wight EY 
82 | and 
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and healthy, as well as convenient for ſea. 
bathing, Weſt Cowes has a caſtle, built in 
1539, by Henry VIII. There is nothing 
particularly remarkable in its conſtruction. 
Eaſt Cowes, a ſme} town, on the oppoſite 


ſhore, had its caſtle alſo in former days. 


Leland;in his Itinerary, ſpeaks of them both: 
Ther be 2 new caſtelles” (ſays he) “ ſette 


up and * furnifhid at the mouth of New- 
porte: that” that is ſette up on the eſte ſyde 
of the haven, is caullid the Eft Cow; and 
that that is ſette 1 up at the weſt ſyde is caullid 


the Weſt Cow, wy is the bigger caſtle of 


the 2 
From Cowes we Poe to Ap the 


capital of the iſland, about five miles dif 
| tant. On the road, not far from the latter 
place, we fee the ſpacious, newly erected bar- 


— Newport is a pleaſant and populous 
town, governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c. 
The corporation ſends two members to par- 
fiament.. The river Medina forms a com- 
munication by water between Newport and 
Cowes; ſo that barges, and veſſels of ſmall 
B ES | hur- 
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burthen come up hither. The town is well | 


paved, and the ſtreets are kept elean. The 
dwelling-houſes are decent; ſome of the 
ſhops very neat; and the. inns large, and 
well calculated for accommodation. There 
are alſo aſſembly- rooms and a theatre. The 
free-ſchool, which is a handſome room, is 


remarkable for having been the place in 


which the commiſſioners from the  Parlia» 
ment held a conference with Gharles IJ. 


— A 


F 
-*. 


Sr, = SECTION: n. 1A | 
. Newpor aiCariſbrook Cuſt Freſhwater 
Yarmouth, . f 


F ROM Newport we — W the 


three, following routes, which will take up 
three days, and will. compriſe as, much of the 


iſland as ageneral obſerver A chooſe to ſee, s 


„ 


* 1 i be Gtkagendbus not to c cafſelies 11 


ebted, for this part of our plan, to Mr. Windham's Pic- 


ture of the Iſle of Wight; to which we with pleafure refer 


thoſe whom leiſure may. permit, or inclination may lead, to 


and. all 4he various beautiful . ſcenes of this celightful 
Ma 73 a N "= | 1 
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Our firſt day's — is about 26 miles. 
This may be called the weſtern circuit of 
the iſland; and it ande as * as . 
water and Larmouth. 
Me take the road for Carifbrook Caſile, 
about a mile and balf from Newport. Tho 
village is fituated beneath the caſtle. Mr, 
Warner thinks that a Britiſh town or city 
ftood ſomewhere hereabout; for, ſays he, 
Caer broc (the probable original name) 
is a Celtic compound, ſignifying the city or 
town of yew trees.” * The pariſh-church 
is a very ancient building, even dating its 
firſt foundation before the Conqueſt: Cariſ- 
' brook had formerly a convent of Ciſtertian 
monks, on the ſite of which. ſtands a farm- 
| houſe, called the Priory. | 
Cariſbrook Caſtle is a venerable monument 
of antiquity. Nothing certain can be ſaid, 
as to its age. It is highly probable, that 
both the ancient Britons and the Romans 
might have availed themſelves of this advan- 
tageous ſituation; but, however that may 
be, no part of the preſent building can lay. 


3 Vide Warner's 1 of the Iſle of Wight, p- 4, note. 
| chin 


we . i RS. 


count, it muſt have been built confiderably 
before that time, to have ſtood in need of 
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elaim to 60 high an Ligier It i is aid to 


dave been Te-edified in the reign of Henry 
E; by Richard de Redvers, one of the lords 


of the iſland; ſo that, according to this ac+ 


repairs. ” It was alſo 9 77 e in 
Queen Elizabeth's days. 
Baldwin de Redvers, one of thoſs 1 
who took up arms againſt King Stephen; 
being driven from his caſtle at Exeter, ſhut 
himſelf up in: this fortreſs. Stephen, how- 
ever, ſoon attacked him, and took the caſtle 
at the firſt aſſault. Baldwin found means to 
_— and died in exile. * 

But the moſt remarkable ret re- 


pecling this caſtle, is its having been the 


priſon of Charles J. The window at which 
the monarch attempted to eſcape, is Rill 


pointed out to thoſe who viſit Cariſbrook. / 


Mr. Gilpin's account of the impriſonment. | 
of Charles, is ſo intereſting, and ſo well 
3 ed we n n no eee _— 


"Ws Colonel 
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Colonel Hammond, into whoſe power 
Charles threw himſelf, was then governor 


of the Iſle of Wight. He ſeems to have 


been a man of bumanity; and, while his 


bands were untied, was diſpoſed to ſhow 


the king every civility in his power. Charles 


took his exerciſe on horſeback, where he 


pleafed ; though his motions were probably 


obſerved ;''and, as the Parliament had gran-' 


ted him 50001. a year, he lived a few 
months in ſomething like royal ſtate. 
But this liberty was ſoon abridged ; his 

chaplains and ſervants were firſt taken from 
him; then his going abroad in the iſland 
gave offence ; and ſoon after, his intercourſe 


with any body, but thoſe ſet about him. 
80 ſolitary were his hours, during a great 


part of his confinement, that as he was one 
day ſtanding near the gate of the caſtle, with 
Sir Philip Warwick, be pointed to an old 
decrepit man, walking acroſs one of the 
courts, and ſaid, That man is ſent every 


morning to light my fire; and is the beſt | 


5 are e J have Had 37 many months. 
f 15 0; BN 
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All this ſevere uſage, Charles bore with 


patience: and equanimity; and endeavoured 


as much as poſſible to keep his mind em- 


ployed. He had ever been impreſſed witb 
ſerious thoughts of religion, which his miſ- 


| fortunes had now ſtrengthened and confirm- 


ed. Devotion, meditation, and reading the 
ſeriptures, were his great conſolation. The 
ſew books he had brought with him into the 
eaſtle, were chiefly on religious ſubjects, or 
of a ſerious caſt. Among them was Hooker's 
Ecclefiaſtical Polity. This book, it is pro- 
bable, he had ſtudied with great attention; 
as it related much to the national queſtions 
of that time, in which no man was better 
verſed. In bis flender catalogue we find 


alſo two books of amuſement, Taflo's Jeru- + 


ſalem, and Spencer's Fairy Queen. If 
Charles (continues: Mr. Gilpin) had: afed 
with as much judgment as he read, and had 
ſhown as much diſcernment in life; as he had 


tafte in the arts, he might have nn eg 


11 greateſt princes. 
His exerciſe was now much abridged. 


He \ was OE" in horſemanſhip, and fond of 


riding. 
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riding. But as * was refuſed, he ſpent 


two or three hours every morning in walk. 


ing on the ramparts of the caſtle. Here he 


enjoyed at leaſt a fine air, and an extenſire 
proſpect; though every object he ſaw, the 


flocks ſtraying careleſsly on one fide, and 


the ſhips ſailing freely on the other, put him 
in mind of that liberty of which he was ſo 


cruelly deprived. —In the mean time, he 
; was: totally ' careleſs of his perſon. He let 


his beard and his hair grow, and was inat. 


e to his dreſ . 6 


During the time of his: 9% ern 
Cariſbrook Caſtle, three attempts were made, 


chiefly by the gentlemen of the iſland, to 


detail of two of them; but a third, which 


5 


he had heard of, he ſuppoſes to have been 
a mere fiction. As it is mentioned, how. 


ever, in the Worſley papers, with every 


mark of authenticity, and as one of the prin- 


cipal conductors of it was a gentleman of 
that family, there ſeems to be little doubt of 


its being a fact. The — is an ab- 


* u. wins | 
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4 By a' correſpondence ' privately m_ 4 


ith ſome gentlemen in the iſland, 


was agreed, that the king ſhould let — 
down by a cord from a window in his apart- 
ment. A ſwift horſe, with a guide; was 


to wait for him at the bottom of the ram- 


parts; and a veſſel in the offing was to be 
way to convey bim wbere ho--pleaſed, 
The chief | difficulty ; was, how the kin g f 


ſhould get through the iron bars of his win- 


dow. But Charles aſſured them he had tried 
the paſſage, and did not doubt but it was ſuf. 
ficiently large. But on the ſign being given, | 
and the king beginning the attempt, he ſoon 
ſound he had made a falſe calculation; 
Having protruded his head and ſhoulders, 


he could get no farther; and what was 


worſe, he could not draw himſelf back. His 


friends at the bottom heard him groan in 
his diſtreſs, but were unable to relieve him. 


At lengthy however, by repeated efforts, be 


time, no farther attempt. Afterwards he 


contrived to ſaw * . * his window aſun 


Y | | der; 
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der; 10 another: ſcheme was laid; but the 
particulars of this, Lord Clarendon details, 
The treaty at Newport ſoon followed; 
after which Charles was ſeized by the army, 
and carried a priſoner to Hurſt. Caſtle, In 
his way thither he met Mr. Worſley, one of 
the gentlemen who riſked his life for him at 
Cariſbrook. Charles wrung his hand with 
affection, and pulling his watch out of his 
pocket, gave it to him, ſaying, —*— That. is 
all my gratitude has to give.“ 


This watch is ſtill preſerved in 1 the fi- 


mily. It is of filver, large and clumſy in its 


form. The caſe is neatly ornamented with | 


filigree ;/. but the movements are of very 
ordinary e ee and * * with 
catgut,”* 


The preſent appearance of this bl 


ann is deſcribed with great exactneſs by 
that able antiquary and draughtſman, the 
late-Capt. Groſe; from whoſe ſuperb work 


we extract the following particulars The 


walls which ſtill remain of the ancient-part 
*: Gilpin on the Weſtern Parts of England, pp. g16=3%- 
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#4 nn a ſpace, whoſe! area hs | 


about an acre and half; its ſhape is nearly 
that of 'a right-angled paralellogram,” with 
the angles rounded off: the greateſt length 
is from eaſt to weſt. The entrance is on the 
weſt fide, over a bridge in a curtain between 
two baſtions; then through a ſmall gate, 


over which is a ſhield containing à date 


(probably that of its repair by Elizabeth); - 

from this by a paſſage, having on each ſide © 
an embattled wall, and under a very hand- 
ſome machicolated gate, flanked with two 
round towers. The old door, with its 
wieket opening into the caſtle yard, is ſtill 


remaining. It is formed of firong lattice 


work, having at each end a piece of 1 oſs 
kept down by a ſtrong nail. 55 


On the right is a ſmall a with ada ; 


ing-ground walled in; over the door is 
carved G. 2nd, 1738; and on the eaſt fide 
is a ſtone tablet, ſhowing it was repaired 
during the government of Lord Lymington: 
at preſent there is no ſervice performed in it. 


Farther on, on the. left hand or north 


ſide, are ſeveral ruins of low buildings, ſaid 
Ls 7. to 
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to be thoſe where Charles I. was confined ; 
and in one of them is the window where he 


attempted to eſcape. Beyond theſe are the 


barracks, and the governor's houſe. - 


On the north-eaſt angle, on a mount, 


Taiſed conſiderably above the other build- 


ings, is the keep. It is an irregular poly. 


gon; the way to it is by 73 ſteps, and in it 
are nine more. From this place the proſpect 


zs very extenſive. Here was formerly a well, 


faid to have been 300 feet deep; but which is 
now filled up with rubbiſh, as being uſeleſs 


and dangerous, 
In the north-eaſt als ſtand the remains 


of another tower, called Mountjoy's Tower; 


the walls of which are in many places 


18 feet thick: there are likewiſe . ſeveral 
ſteps, for the F, of ann to ths 


top of it. 
| Theſe towers have the appearance. of hee 


greater antiquity than the other buildings of 
the caſtle. The ramparts between the tow- 
ers are about 20 feet high, and 8 feet thick; 
in both theſe "dimenſions is included the 
es: n ee en all round the 


works; 


&©@ ei 
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works; it is but two feet and a half i in 


n, 1950-577 | | PH, 
There is likewiſe another LO 2 

well, covered over by a houſe; its depth is 

about 210 feet. A pin thrown into it is near 


ſour ſeconds of time in falling; and, when 


it ſtrikes the water, a ſurpriſingly loud ſoun 
is emitted. The water is drawn by means of a 


wheel worked by an aſs. One of theſe ani- 


mals died ſome time fince, who had done- 

this ſervice during forty years. 1 BY, 
The old caſtle is included within a more 

modern fortification, probably built by 


Queen Elizabeth. It is an irregular pen- - 


tagon, ' faced with ſtone, and defended by 
five baſtions, on the outfide of which runs a 


deep ditch: the north curtain (perhaps on 


account of fis length) has a break in the 
middle gf it, to make a flank. The walls 
are ſaid to be a mile oy half i in- circum 


| ference. * 


From Cariſbrook we proceed, 4 a 
ad valley, to Shorwell, four miles diſtant. 


vide Groſe's Antiquities, vol. H. | 


T2 Juſt 


— ——ů — — — 42 03 * 
* - . 


_ the right, North Court, the ſeat of 
_eſq. It is a venerable ſtone manſion, of the 
age of James . Shorwell 2 has an old 


216, -' AFTON DOWN, &c. 
Juſt before we reach the village, we ſee, on 
Bull, 


church. 
From Shorwell we turn to Bete, two 


miles farther, a large village, which has alſo 
a pariſh- church. The corn lands, in this 
part of the iſland, are remarkably fine. In- 


deed, ſo fertile is the Iſle of Wight in gen- 


eral, that its annual produce has been eſti- 


mated at twelve times as much as its muy 


_ conſumption. 


The two next miles bring us to Motte- 


3 ſtone, a ſmall place, with an old church. 
Brook is the next village that we reach; 
this has alſo a church. We are now but 
four miles from Freſhwater; and our road 
aſcending elevates us to the ſummit of Afton 


Down, whence we have a widely extenſive 


proſpect; which indeed may well be expect- 
ed, when it is conſidered that we are 500 


feet above the ſea. The greater part of 


the iſland lies benen our ken, as well as 
a | A vaſt 


oboe”. eds a ; 
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a vaſt ſweep of Hampſhire, and the cliff of 
the Iſle of Purbeck; and, in very clear 
veather, we even obtain a ene the Iſle 
of Portland. | 39 
On this dlevation; if our . mites 
far d ſubject to muſe upon, we will ' recont> 
mend him to take the ſpot he now ſees as a 
ſample of the whole nation he has the hap- 
pinefs to belong to. Let him look all a- 
round, over the downs beſprinkled with the 
grazing flocks, the meadows rich with paſ- 
ture, —the fields teeming with abundance 
of grain; and let him ſay to. himſelf, What 
greater plenty could I wiſh for, than is to 
be found in this fair and fertile land???” 
Then let him conſider | the peace, the 


; tramquillity, the 5 general : good f order, that” ; 


reigns through all the country, and that 

but as a ſpecimen of what is to be ſeen. in 
every part of the Britiſh territory. Let 
him obſerve how ſacred. every private and 
perſonal right is held. No overgrown” op- 
preſſor can find any warrant, in all the well 
vedered laws of his country, to. grind the 
a. i face 


Aron DOWN, 
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ace of the poor,” 'Tis the proverb of the 


whole nation, and a true proverb. too, that 


« every man's houſe is his caſtle.” Let him 


conſider how freely he is permitted to travel 
from place to place: no authoritative guard 


demands a paſſport of him; no centinel ex- 
cludes him from the towns he wiſhes to 


enter. Let him conſider theſe privileges, as 
being, under God, the happy conſequences 
of ha wiſe and well managed government; 


and let him put another queſtion to himſelf, 


* Where ſhall I find a better Conſtitution than 
that which produces ſuch effects as theſe?” 
But if he feels the burthen of the impoſts 
which are neceſſary to maintain the good 
order he has been obſerving, and is thereby 
led to indulge any unreaſonable diſcontent; 
let him aſk himſelf, whether ſo many privi- 
leges are not cheaply purchaſed, at the rate 
he pays for them. And let him contraſt his 
own condition with that of almoſt all the 
world beſides. Imperfection naturally be- 
longs to every thing human. It cleaves 
cloſely to the very beſt inſtitutions. So that 
34 : EE | the 


bleſſings that Engliſhmen enjoy, contraſted with 
advantages, vide Travels through various Parts of England, by 
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the queſtion i is not, whether the Britiſh Con- 5 
ſtitution is entirely faultleſs, but whether it 


has not feuer faults than any other. 


We have not room to diſplay the excel - 
lencies of our own, or the deficiencies of 
other governments. They muſt be obvious 
to every one who is at all verſed in the 
hiſtory of nations, or who has any acquaint- 


ance with their preſent ſtate. We might 


expatiate on the frequent aſſaſſinations in tbe 


open ſtreets of many foreign ſtates, —the beg- 
gars that ſwarm in their public places,—the 


| thouſand inconveniences, of various ſorts, 
which ariſe from their arbitrary and defeRtive 


laws, their impotent r ad 


their imperfect police. 


Let him but give theſe things 4 con- 


ſideration, and he will be ready to n 


with Nane B 


* * a e hos 3 pri pany to | apprecite the 
err own diſ- 


Charles P. Moritz, of Berlin, and Travels in England, Scot- 


land, and the Hebrides, by B. F. e Member * the 
. French N TN. | | 


$ / 
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| Whoſe humble 
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4 With j joy we 4 5 to Albion's kappicr plain, 
Where ancient freedom holds her temperate reign; 
Where juſtice fits majeſtic on her throne ; 
Where mercy turns her car to every groan ! 
O Albion! af He, whoſe verdant plain 
Springs beauteous from the blue and billowy main; 
In peaceful pomp whoſe glittering cities riſe, 
And lift their crouded temples to the ſkies; 
W hoſe navy on the broad brine awful rolls; 


Whoſe commerce glows beneath the diſtant poles; 


. Whoſe ſtreams reflect full many an Attic pile; 

Whoſe velvet lawns in long luxuriance ſmile ; 

Amid whoſe winding coom as contentment dwells ; 
Whoſe vales rejoice to hear the ſabbath bells; 

% ſhed, that ſteady laws proteR, 

The villager with woodbine bow'rs has deck'd, 

., Sweet native land] whoſe.every. haunt is dear, 

. hoſe every gale is muſic to mine ear ! 

Oh! ftill may freedom, with majeſtic mien, 

" oma thy rocks and thy green vales be ſeen ! 


Around thy cliffs, that glitter o'er the main, 


May ſmiling order wind her ſilver chain; 
Whilſt from thy calm abodes, and azure ſkies, 
| 515 on the Hen of SOUR ern flies ! Rs 


Gs: now Geldend to Freſhwater Gate, 
where we find a decent 1 inn, very ſingularly 
fituated, on a low pebbly bank, which is 
the iſthmus. that connects Freſhwater Pen- 
inſula with the reſt of the iſland, This 


beach is not 100 yards in width; and the 
ſtrong ſouth-weſterly winds ſometimes beat 


My 
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the ſea over it, ſo as to mix the ſalt water with 


the ſtream of the river Yar, which takes its 


riſe at this place. In the courſe of the laſt 
century, a plan was in agitation, to eut 
through this narrow neck of land, ſo as 


. entirely to inſulate Freſhwater; in order 


that it might be made a retreat for the 
inhabitants of the iſland, in caſe of inva- 


fion, But as the ſcheme ſeemed to promiſe 


a greater degree of trouble and pense than 
of utility, it was given uß. | 

A few hundred yards from. the wi is 
Freſhwater Cave, a fine natural curiofi Ity, 
formed, in a long courſe of ages, by the agi- 
tation and influx of the waves. It is about 
40 yards in depth, and, towards the entrance, 


| hear 30 feet high. It has two apertures ; 


one inclining. to the eaſt, and another, a 
noble rude arch that looks towards the 


| fouth, The mighty fragments of rock, 


which lie ſcattered on its irregular floor, and 
the ponderous maſſes depending from its 
roof, give it an appearance of terrific majeſty ; . 


. a 5 and boundleſs view of the 


ocean, 
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ocean, ſeen Gedagh the larger Wpeniag, 


combines 40 a a Fg at once e ſublime 


and beautiful. 


It may be en to nx, chat he 
traveller ſhould: chooſe a proper time for 

_ viſiting this place, either when the tide is 
retiring, or quite at the ebb ; otherwiſe he 
may be diſagreeably ſurpriſed by the W 


A +. torr of the water. 


If the ſtranger has a by may es 
be inclined to viſit the light-houſe, fituated 


on the higheſt part of Freſhwater Cliffs ;— 


the diſtance is three TINT, and of wk 


the return will be as many. 

The weſtern” terms or the iNand 
is called St. Chriſtopher's Cliff. It is a vaſt, 
bold, rocky,  ſemicircular hollow, 600 feet 
perpendicular above the ocean. Here we 


have a full view of the Needles, ſaid to have 
been ſo named from their reſembling the 


ſhape of thoſe little inſtruments. At preſent, 
they by no means anſwer this deſeription; 
as a broad wedge, placed on its baſis, would 


give a much better idea of their preſent form. 
IDO + 5 | Th 


| N before the Neve fell down, 
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Till within theſe 30 years, however, one 
remained, which in figure was not unlike 
the ſhape of a needle. This maſſy column 
towered nearly 180 feet above the ſurface. of 
the ſea; but being, in proceſs of time, worn 
5 away at the bottom, it yielded at length to 
the fury of the ſtorm one boiſterous night, 
and ſunk into the ocean n a nnn. 


craſn. “! | 
| Samphire is wat de on: thts yet 


cliffs; and the eggs of the migrating 


feathered tribes, which they abundantly 


depoſite in this ſcarcely acceſſible ſituation, 
are collected by ſome of the adventurous 
iſlanders. Their method of proceeding is 
equally. ſingular and hazardous. Two or 


and being arrived at the brink of this tre- 


mendous precipice, an iron crow bar is 
firmly fixed in the earth, to which a proper f 
rope is ſecurely faſtened. The perſon ho 


ventures on this arduous buſineſs, having 


'* In Werden Hiſtory of the Ile of Wight, is an en- 
graving of the Needle Rocks, as they appeared in the year 


tied 


tied a baſket round him, for ab reception 
of his booty, lowers himſelf down the rock, 
to a place where there is plenty of eggs, 
and a reſting place for his feet; and here he 


commences his plunder. When his baſket 


who draws it up, and returns him an empty 


one. This he continues doing, till he has 
4 a A ſufficient number of bre or is 


9 rope, beo once more e reaches s the amm 


of the cliff. eee e en 


The e 3 8 unconcern ich huh 
this fearful occupation is carried on, are 
Oe 7-credible to thoſe who have not ſeen 


” Some years ago, however, one of theſe 
. unhappily loſing his hold, was m__ 


in pieces among the rocks beneath. 

From this eliff we take the ee at 
to Yarmouth, which is five miles diſtant. 
- "Yarmouth is a borough town, and the place 

of greateſt note in this part. It has been 

a town of much greater extent and conſe- 
* than it now is; and ĩt poſſeſſes the ad- 

8 | vantage 


EF © S KR be oY Ur ES LINEN 


] ane country, to Calbourne, fix miles diſtant, 


Fw inſane is pleatint... \ Weſtover Houſe a 
ſeat of the Holmes family, ſtands on an 


2 "_ 


* 
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vantage of-a ns Sanction 
Hans 2 kern and packets 


twous. A caſlle was a d here by Henry | 


vp⸗ It has a governor, and a few gunners. 5 


King Charles II. ſpent a ſhort- time at 5 


Jermonth, in the year 157 1. He was ac- 


commodated at a houſe built entirely for © 


that purpoſe, by Sir Robert Holmes, > hep 


' governor of the iſland. "iP: n 


2 the George Inn. 
From Yarmouth, we proceed, thi a 9 


is a pretty and retired village. 


eminence, and ee nn w_ en- 


being proſpects.  ' 8 _— 


From 3 to . is ids 


ro miles. Here we ſee Swainſton Houſe, the 
ſeat of Sir John Barrington. The houſe is 


Fn the views over the ſurrounding 


U country, 
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| country, the Solent® Sea, and New Fore, 
are pleaſing. The grounds contain ſome of 
the moſt. yaluable timber in the iſland. . Our 
road from this re to eee ee ii mile. 


CHE 505 „ Men i bt i 10570 * 1 IC ** 
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From rom. Newport" to * de, _ Helen. pp | 


Tr 


— tour is to the caſt of the iſland; 


me 
<4 


and comprehends Ryde and Brading. 


We take the road to. Wootton Bridge, 


about four miles ſrom Newport. At three 
miles, we obſerve, on the right, @ ſingulat 


houſe, built on a curious \Gothie, plan, by 


| Lord Bolton, governor of the ſiſland. It en- 


joys a wide extent of beautiful proſpect. | 
| Wootton, Bridge is more properly a cauſe- 


way, thrown acrdſs Wootton, River, to de- 
tain the tide, which flows up enk * the 


8 rr che channel, which ſe this 
Fab from the coaſt of Hampſhire. The n of the 
8 * doubtful. 


pur- 


pa 


- QUARR ABBEY. 


which® border it, and deſcend quite to the 
water's edge, make tn mien a very 
berotifelbalcer #4 n of t Os 

From this mus af the franger choc wn 
_ viſit Quarr Abbey, be takes the 
left, which ſoon brings him thither. 


The abbey of Quarr (or de — 


it was anciently called, probably from the 
neighbouring. ſtone · quarries) was founded 


by Baldwin, Earl hey Devon, it in ther: thirty- 


revenue, according to was 1441. Is. 


104, After this, a Mr. Mills, of Southamp- 
on, bought the materials of the building; 
and carried away as much of them as he 
thought fit. Its fituation is pleaſingly ſe- 


cluded, with a beautiful water view. It was 
formerly ſurrounded by a wall, nearly a mile 


in circumiference, which may ſtill be tractd: 


Very little of the abbey now remains; cep 
a few walls. The chapel of the monaſtery 
may be traced at the eaſt end, as nn 
n, ab ile W t. 8 


v2 „ 


t: 5 0 dels, its annual 


——  — A — 
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We now return to the road we had quit. 


tecl. At three miles from Wootton Bridge, 


we ſeez on the left, a road which leads down 


to Binſtead. There is a ſmall church here; 
hut the beauty of the village is the parſon- 


age houſe, quite in the eee _ ann 


many engaging views, 
Between Binſtead 2 an. a diſtance 

of two miles, we have good views of Spit- 
head and that neighbourhood. Nyde is a 


and Lower. Upper Ryde is ſeated on a 

Portſmouth, Goſport, and all that coaſt. 
It has ſeveral neat and genteel houſes. The 
baths are pretty good. Ryde is the principal 


port on this fide of the ifland, whence em- 


barkations are ane for Portſmouth; you 
ſeven miles acroſs. | 


- Quitting gion we btb bot half a : 


mile from it, on our left, Apley, the ſeat of 
Dr. Walker, a very beautiful fituation.. 
Soon after, we ſee St. John's, an elegant 
bhuouſe, commanding nearly the ſame views 
as we have before deſcribed. It is at 
2858 pre: 


populous place. It is divided into Upper 


8 8 =: N er . 
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_ preſent” — of — Simeon; a; 


At about three miles from Sr. John' s, 19 


the Priory, the ſeat of Sir Naſlw Groſe, 
art of King's 


one of the judges of the e 


Bench. This — has greatly im- 
proved the manſion: the grounds are 


highly pleaſing, and the views very ex- 
tenſive. The proſpects in this part ef the 
iſland are frequently made more intereſting, 


eſpecially in time of war, by the large fleets 


of the Britiſh Navy, lying off the coaſt. A | 
mile farther is St. Helen's. The old church 


of this village was ſituated ſo near the ſea, 
that the waves carried off part of the build- 
ing; on which account a brief was obtained, 
in 1719, and a new church was erected, on 


a more convenient ſpot. The remains of 


the former building now ſerve as a ſea mark. 
Four miles from St. Helen's: is Brading, 


a, ſmall market town. On our right, as we 


approach it, At a ſmall. diſtance from the 


road, is Nunwell, the ſeat of Sir William 
Oglander. The Oglander family is a very 


ancient one; perſons of that name having 
re- 


„ SRNA DING. 
— 


- ” * 
* 


des, in this iſland even bee the da. 


man eonqueſt: e er 


There is nothing — riking, in 
bro town of Brading. It has a church, faid 


to be the oldeſt in the iſland. Brading 


Haven, when the tide flls it, is a fe 
piece of water. But when the tide recedes, 
a diſguſting tract of naked mud is exhibited, 
ſome hundred -acres in extent. Various 
attempts have been made, to recover this 
vaſt marſh from the uſurpation of the ſea. 
The laſt, and the moſt remarkable of theſe, 
took place in the time of James IJ. Sir Bevis 
Thelwall, a page of the king's bed - chamber 
and the famous Sir Hugh Middleton, were 
the principal perſons eoneerned in the pro- 
ject. But after expending 7000l. in carry- 

| Ingit into execution, they found the nature 
of the ſoil did not anſwer their wiſhes; 
and at length an overwhelming ſpring tide 
made a breach in the embankment, and the 
waves once more triumphantly reſumed the 
poſſeſſion of the haven. It appeared, how- 
ever, from a n . they :diſcovered 
| near 
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| Kaos ta which commands an extenfive 
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near the-middle of thechaven, that 1 
had, in earlier days, been good ground. 
We next procoad to Sandown: * 
3 ſquare building, flanked with four 
_ abaſtions, and encompaſſed by a wet ditch. 
This fort commands the neighbouring flat 
beach, and is therefore kept in repair. It 
vas built by Henry VIII. During the 
American War, ſome privateers attempted 
to deſtroy it; but its du enen e 
. by ſea. Me as. 
Not far from l is e 
the villa of the late John Wilkes, eſq., 
chamberlain of London. From its ſituation 
on an eminence, it mu. the whole 


proſpect, of Sandown Bay. 


It was in the evening of his his, dne 
eee we have juſt mentioned, 
retired to this cottage. A ſketch of the 
manner in which he employed himſelf in his 
retirement, has lately been afforded us, in 
the biographical; Fer. of the ner * 


mm K 12 r 3 74 
After ne and gien as origi- 


and 
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the eaſt, he erected detached. pavilions. of | | 


the Knight{bridge floor · cloth manufactory, in 
the moſt advantageous points of view; and 


in the back ground raiſed numerous fanciful. : 


ſtructures, for the purpoſe of rearing p 


and keeping various kinds of birds, of — 
he was exceedingly fond; nay his kindneſs 
to the feathered tribe extended ſo far, that 


he, faſtened open boxes, filled with 


upon the ſtems of trees, to feed the, ſparrows 
and other ſmall birds; and always provided 
them an additional allowance for winter. 
In the diſpoſition of his ſhrubbery and 
garden, he diſclaimed the introduction of 


exotic plants of difficult culture; but was 
profuſe of the common flowering ſhrubs, the 


moſt eaſily reared. fruits and vegetables. Io 
his friend Churchill he erected a memorial, 
with a Latin inſeription, on a Doric pillar, 
after a model of Virgil's 5 at Naples, 
and gave it the name of Churchill's Tomb: 
on which he uſed to remark, that he could 
not make. a more grateful oblation to, or 


glich; better 


g 
os 
* 28 
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better propitiate the manes of, Churchill, 
than by filling the cavity with a ſtore of 
the choiceſt wines; to ———— ee 
applied it, as a cellar, . 
This bis villakin, as he called it it; iſo 
o the uſual fate of far prouder manſions, 
rather from the celebrity of its onnj than 
its own, became one of thoſe faney- places, 
which the ſummer viſitors of the Iſle of 
Wight ſeldom omitted in their excurſions; 
4 *cireumſtance' highly acceptable to its 
maſter,” who refuſed admiſſion- to none, -and 
to particular people willingly did the honours 
bimſelf, with the greateſt affability, and many 
pleaſant remarks and anecdotes, applicable | 
to'the' place and its improvements. 

His hours were regular; and he roſe conly, | 
for the purpoſe, as he more jocoſely than 
creditably obſerved he had ever done, „of 
worſhipping the riſing ſun.” His mornings 
were divided between the inſpection of his 
workmen and improvements, and his ſtudy, 
to which he always dedicated ſome part of 
the day. Thoſe who viſited him, he received 

71 e 


SANDHAM' COTTAGE. 

in the moſt hoſpitable manner; and his acts 
applied. The tradeſmen whom he employed 
in his improvements, he would occaſionally 
entertain at his own table, and ply them 
with the moſt generous and expenſive wines; 
and with their elated ſpirits and curious re- 


marks, under eircumſtances to them ſo un- 
uſual, he was greatly amuſed. Wilkes poſ. 
ſeſſed a happy talent, by no means common 
to men in the deeline of life; he always had 

the appea! 


ance of being pleaſed with himfelf, 
efſantly labouring to iopart the fame 
good humour to 6thers; and in this he was 
ſo ſucceſsful, that ſurly 
indeed muſt have been the perſon, who could 


with 3 deg 87 _ 
houſe. 5 
n bis a and 2 Ggule, Wilkes at bis cot- 


tage, c or in the ſtreets of London, Was pre- 


ciſely the fame; the bag, the bloe and gold, 


of the full ſuit of ſcarlet, compoſed his con- 
ſtant unalterable drapery. Theſe, cut in the 


e of his FRO 8 with the ſingle, 


rural, c 


and phlegmatic 
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according addiviois of 
boots, made the exterior eddy unique. At an 
early hour he was made up for the day, and 
ready to ſee company; which he villingly 
entertained with anecdotes and characters 
he had met with in his · private and political 
walks through life. In theſe converſations 
he never failed to introduee ſomebeulogy on 
the manners of the French, as they were at 
5 the time af his reſidence among them, and 
| as ſeldom refrained from his uſual ſarcaſms | 
on North Britons. The habit of repeating = 
; the ſame: ſet of ſtories, was the only. ſymp- | 
dom of ſenility that Wilkes exhibited in his 
laſt age of liſe; his ſpirits and vivacity ex- 
| | perienced, little, if any viſible decay. The 
taſte ſhown by him in ornamenting his rooms 


and grounds, bore a great affinity to that 
I diſplayed an his perſon... Every thing in that 
I line was exactly of a piece with the old blue 


and gold, and the ſcarlet, with gold knee 


bands; all was overdone and Sandy, e 
every reverſe of chaſte ſimplicit . 

In his laſt viſit to his cottage; Wilkes 
5 ſeemed to be aware that his vital thread was 
” ſpun 
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ſpun out to nearly its length, but chis cauſed. 


no en in 3 eee e _ n 
manners. Err 
The lat r time a eroffed the witer, he 
had a very long and tedious paſſage, owing 
to a total failure of wind. So. circumſtanced, 
he jocoſely remarked, that if this was the 
caſe, he ſhould never again reviſit the Iſle 
of Wight; as, in every period of his liſe, 
nothing was ſo hoſtile to his exiſtence as « 
dead calm. This prediction was verified; he 
returned no more to the iſland; but, as is 
well known, died at the houſe of his daugh- 
ter, in Groſvenor * on e of 
December following.” 
The writer of the tim a in 
with an honeſt warmth, the obliquity of John 
Wilkes's politics, and the licentiouſneſs of 
his private liſe: and, ſpeaking of his char- 


acter as an author, juſtly obſerves, that his 


progreſſive profligacy advances in regular 
gradation of guilt, and riſes in an aſcending 
ſeries of ſhame, from his licentious conver- 
"O'S nee his e, conduct, to the 
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. each is in itſelf, the next is worſt, 
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4ill we arrive at the 4 . ultra wee 


difturber of the public er _— corrupter 


emen manners.” W. O 1:1:69:5-wo0t 


From this place we now return to the main 


Ae Brading Doun. About 
two miles on this road, we ſee, on the leſt, 


Knighton, a beautiful ſituation, the ſeat of 


1G. M. Biſſet, eſq. We next notice the ſea- | 
mark on Afhey Down; whence the proſpe 


is rich, varied, and widely extenſive. The 
ſea-mark is a high, triangular, ſtone pyra- 


mid, erected in 1735. : When ſhips are 
driven by the ſtorm ſo near the fouthenn 
coaſt of the iſland, as to be able no longer 
to deſery this ſea- mark, their ſituation is 
almoſt hopeleſs; and there is little proba- 
bility of their eſcaping the rocks. But the 
humanity of the iſlanders to the ſhipwrecked 


ſtranger, deſerves to be mentioned with the 
* Hampſhire Repoſitory, vol. I. title Biography. 
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bigheſt approbation. Unlike too many of 


the hard-hearted inhabitants of our coaſts, 
who rejoice in the calamities of the tempeſt, 
as affording an opportunity for plunder, the 
ert of the Iſle of Wight are ever ready 

to aſſiſt and to comfort their diſtreſſed fel. 


ne who have been caſt on their 


te ore. 

During the preſent war, a ſanabbouſd oy 
Aides erected here; for the purpoſe. of re- 
ceiving ſignals from three other houſes, on 
the weſtern, eaſtern, and ſouthern coaſts of 
the iſland, and tranſmitting them to another 
ſtation at Portſmouth; By this means, all 
the ſhips that appear on the coaſts of the 
iſland are noticed; and intelligence of their 
motions is forwarded to che admiral. at 
Portſmouth. 55 

Hence we return to Newpor Gon miles 
| diſtant. 


Im * 
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SECTION v. 5 
From Newport 60 Niton, the brei G. 


{OS 


| Our third excurſi6n wheat in the ſouthern 


parts of the iſland, me, 1s mier leſs an 
30 miles. 


We now take the . to e 1 


a. mile and half from Newport. Standen 
Houſe is a pleaſant ſituation. From this 


place we ſee, at a diſtance, on the right, 
Gatcombe Houſe, a ſeat of the Worſley family, 


in a very fine ſituation. A mile and a half 


further, on the right, is Hidford Houſe, the 


ſeat of the Rev. Dr. Worſley. Hence we 
proceed. for Niton, fix miles diſtant. Miton 
is a little village, at tbe foot of St. Cath- 
erine's Hill, remarkable for its crabs. From 


Niton we deſcend to the Dndercliff, an ex- 


tenſive perpendicular precipice, of between 
five and ſix miles in extent; and, in general, 


about 120 feet lower than the land we have 
left. It is of different breadths, from a mile 


to a mile and quarter over, Mr, Warner 


» ob- 
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obſerves that, from its being thrown into 


| fuch whimfical ſwellings and indentations, 
and lying in ſach romantic confuſion, pre- 
ſerving at the fame time a reſemblance of 


parts which conſtitute an uncouth and ex- 
traordinary whole, he cannot help thinking 


it may be conſidered as © a prodigious land- 
ſip, occaſioned, in diſtant ages, by the ab- 


ſorption of the foundations of this vaſt tract 
into ſome huge cavern or gulf below, after 
being ſapped and undermined by ſubterrane- 


ous waters; an opinion which is juſtified 


by various inſtances of ſimilar lapſes, in 
other parts of the kingdom, and perhaps 
confirmed by the rectilinear cms of _ 
naked, remaining cliff.“ * | 

Mr. Warner's opinion ſeems to be per 


oorroborated by what has recently taken 


place in this neighbourhood. The pheno- 


menon of the land-flip of February laſt 
having excited much curioſity, we were 


anxious to obtain ſome authentic par- 
ticulars reſpecting it, for the information of 
our r readers. For theſe we were recommended 


„Warner $ Iſle of Wight, P- 193. 
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3 to the Rev. Mr. Barwis, who: reſides 

at no great diſtance from the ſpot, as a gen- 
tleman who was well acquainted with them, 
and would readily; communicate what he 


knew. Having written to him on the ſub- 
je, he immediately favoured us with the 
following obſervations, with a kind and 


willing politeneſs, to which W 


confeſs ourſelves obliged. e 
The part affected is about half ald 
to the weſt of the commencement of the 


road along the Undereliff, on the confines 


The cottage and land adjoining, called Pit - 
lands, both in the pariſh of Chale, were in 


the centre of the convulſion, oa underwent 


the moſt complete change. 


It does not appear hos i was any 
thing. like a ſhock, or ſudden convulſion, 


felt at the time, even on the ſpot. - The 


whole effect was produced by a filent and 


quiet ſettlement from the baſe of the nearly 


perpendicular cliff, called Gore Cliff, the 


boundary between St. Catherine's Hill and 
the Wack or * This ſettle- 
X3 ment 


" 
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ment moved in the direction of a ſtream 
of water, that runs from the cliff to the 
_ fea; and carried with it the ſurface of 


nearly one hundred acres, breaking and 
tofling the whole about into innumerable 
fragments. In'its courſe it took the cottage 


fitted up for an occaſional tea-drinking 


place, by its proprietor Mr. Arnold; which 


it nearly ſwallowed up, with the exception 


of the chimney, which, though ſank into 
the ground, ſtill ſtands on its foundation. 


The general effect is particularly viſible at a 


projection, or point of land, into the ſea, 


| bee Rocken End. 


I am not one of thoſe who ha this 


2 an earthquake. The cauſe may be eaſily 


traced, by people converſant with that pe- 
culiar feature of the Iſle of Wight, called 


the Undercliff. Different ſettlements from 
the cliff to the ſea, in the lapſe of time, 
have occaſioned the very grand and romantic 


ſcenery, which has been ſo often deſcribed. 
The late ſettlement has been neither more 


nor leſs than one of thoſe, which, often 


repeated, and far andes have ſhaped the 


whole 
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whole of the country, from the place in 
queſtion for five miles to the eaſt. Par- 
ticularly in the time of froſt and ſnow, 
partial founders from the top of the cliff are 
by no means uncommon :—that of February 
laſt was one of the greateſt ever known 
in the memory of man. It is extremely 
curious to behold; and to contemplate it 
is enough to account for the general appear- 
ance round it. 'When:time ſhall have fixed 
the lately diſturbed rocks, when the rills of 
water ſhall have found their courſe, and 
when the now torn up buſhes and ſhrubs 
ſhall have again taken root, it will again fall 
into and mingle with the adjoining ſcenery.” 
We proceed, along this Undercliff, to 
St. Laurence, a little village, with a church; 
but principally remarkable on account of Sir 
Richard Worſley's elegant cottage, which 
ſtands here. We need not expatiate on the 
ſituation, ſince we have already, in a general 
way, hinted at the romantic beauties of this 
wonderful Undercliff; and muſt refer our 
readers, from ſuch faint and imperfect de- 
lineations, to the grand work itſelf. 


A mile 
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AA Ae farther, is the cottage of Steephill, 
built by the Right Hon. Hans Stanley, at 


| preſent the property of the Earl of Dyſart. 
Here is alſo a little inn, where refreſhments 
may be procured. We next ſee St. Boni- 


face Cottage, the ſeat of Henry Hoare, eſq. 


The two next miles bring us to Bonchurch, the 


name of which is probably contracted from St. 
Boniface's church. It is a pleaſant village. 
From Bonchurch we take the neareſt road 


to Shanklin., - We muſt not omit here, 


though it is at ſome diſtance from the road, 


Appuldurcombe Houſe, the ſtately ſeat of Sir 
Richard Worſley, bart. It is ſituated in a 
very fine as well as extenſive. valley. The 
entrance into the park is by an elegant gate- 
way of the Ionic. order. In this park is an 
obeliſk, inſcribed to the memory of Sir Rob- 
ert Worſley. The houſe is conſtructed of 
Portland ſtone; and is very ſpacious. It is 
fitted up in a moſt magnificent ſtile. The 
valuable. paintings, the fine collection of 


Grecian, antiquities, which Sir Richard 


: brought from the Archipelago, and various 
other curioſities, adorn the infide of this 
* 


fe 
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ſamptuous manſion, and form a rich and 
intereſting muſeum. From the park (which 
is furniſhed with deer) we ſee, on a diſtant 


7 eminence, ſome artificial ruins, which were 


erected as an object from the houſe. "TI 
are called Cook's Caſtle.” i 
But we proceed to Shanklin./ This i is a 
very neat and pleaſant village, with a church. 


Shanklin Chine, at a ſmall diſtance from the 


village, is well worth a vifit. It is a tre- 
mendous and very remarkable chaſm in the 
earth, occaſioned, it is likely, in remote 
ages, by ſome violent natural convulſion. 
From its commencement to the ſhore is 
about 800 yards. Its form is irregular, 
gradually inereaſing in depth and width, till 
it terminates towards the ſea, where its 
opening is about 180 feet over, and near 
270 deep. Being obſcured by a multitude 
of trees, ſhrubs, and buſhes, which ſhade 


its fides, and prevent the eye in many parts 


from penetrating to the bottom, it wears 
altogether a ſingular and awful appearance. 
From Shanklin we proceed to Arreton, a 
fertile village, about ſix miles diſtant. From 
2 | this 
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— 
this place we may take the road over St. 
George's Down, or ſtrike into the Brading 
Road to Newport. "The ppg . e 
vy, is about 9 8 ies oP fn FD 


| Thus mich fob our fours, which have 


compriſed the- moſt remarkable things in 


the iſland. Thoſe who take up a more per- 


manent reſidence in it, may perhaps chooſe 
to explore this delightful ſpot more minutely. 
But we truſt we have ſaid enough for its 


general viſitants; and we are apprehenſive 
of A our little volume to a ſiae incon- 


ke thoſe whih may hen inelined to pls 


| voyage round the iſland, veſſels may be 
hired at any of its ports. Concerning this 
expedition, however, we venture to put in a 


caveat, in the words of a gentleman who 
has frequently made the voyage; but who 


-declares that he never engaged in one, 
* where the party did not expreſs more 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction at its being com- 
pleted, than at the actual commencement, 


or in any part of its continuation. And he 
"Fo = | | adds, 
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adds, that he would recommend “ä this un- 
certain voyage to thoſe ladies and gentlemen - 
only, who may poſſeſs an uncommon degree 
of cheerfulneſs and good humour, and who 
are proof againſt the convulſive Wa WY 

2-08 n e 

as e biſtory: of ho ancient vals 
areſent ſtate. of the. Iſle of Wight does not 
come within our limits We conclude 
with ſaying, in general, that the form of the 
iſland is that of an irregular lozenge; 
meaſuring about 22 miles from the eaſtern 
to the weſtern angle, and 13 miles from the 
northern to the ſouthern ene. It is about 
60 miles in circumſerence; and compriſes, 
perhaps, 105, 000 ſuperficial acres. It is 
divided into two hundreds, called Eaſt and 
Weſt Medine, as they lie on either ſide of 
the river of that name: and it contains 30 
pariſhes. The face of the country, as we 
e before obſerved, is beautifully diverſi- 


W ' Wyndbam's Vieure of the ine of Wight. P- 138. 


bo} For this we refer the abet to Warner's Hiſtory of the 
mie of Wight, 3 — Gy and Natural. 
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| fied and the toil, rich and productive. 


The climate is pleaſant and ſalubrious: 


though, from the many bills of the iſland, 


rain is pretty frequent. Timber is not very 
plentiful, but there are ſome fine woods 
remaining.“ The downs, a long range of 
hills, ſtretching the whole length of the 
jfland, from the town of Brading to the 
Needles, furniſh a fine paſture for. ſheep, 
But little of their wool is worked up in the 
iſland, being principally exported to the 
clothing counties. The ex ports of corn alſo, 


to the neighbouring counties, are very con- 


ſiderable; the produce of the iſland being, 
as we have before hinted, ſo much greater 
than its oonſumption. T The inhabitants of 


the | Ile Of Wight may be eſtimated at | 


18,700. In manners they are open and 
— /Vhe gar a os an n is 


„In the time of 2 10 I., . were 8 in the 
iſland ſo complete and extenſive, that it is ſaid a ſquirrel might 
have travelled, in ſeveral parts, many leagues together, on the 
tops of the trees,” ——Gilpin's, Oble ervations N the, a 
Parts of England, p. 331. 


+ Two hundred waggons, laden PART conf, have ſometime 


The 


Longs ſeen at Newport Market. 
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The bouſs of induſtry eſtabliſhed here, 


the iſland, has produced the moſt beneficial 
effects. We cannot but add our with q 4 . 
| that Sunday Schools were generally eſtabliſh- 


ed in the iſland. To the enemies of theſe in. 
ſtitutions we would obſerve (tho' we know 


not that any ſuch thing has been done in the 


preſent inſtance), that, to withhold inſtrue- 
tion from the poor, on any of the narrow- 
minded motives of worldly policy, muſt be 
as criminal as it is cruel: And to thoſe, 
who, from pretended _ apprehenſion of a 


remote evil, would countenance fo unchrif- 


tian a conduct, we would recommend the 
opinion of a great and an intelligent man:. 
one who well knew how to appreciate the 
Pierian foring,” and yet was no advocate for 


monopolizing the pleaſant waters, or for pre- 


venting thoſe from © taſting,” who had it not 
in their power to © drink deep.” —© If,” ſays 
Dr. Johnſon, © obedience to the will of God 


be neceſſary to happineſs, and knowledge of 


his will be neceſſary to obedience,—I know 
not how he that withholds this knowledge, or 
Y die- 
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_ delays it, can be ſaid to love his neighbour 
as bimſelf., He that voluntarily continues 
| Ignorance, is guilty of all the crimes that 
ignorance produces; as to him that ſhould 
| extinguiſh the; tapers of a light-houſe, might 
zjuſtly be nn. the calamities of 1 
wrecks.” _ 

What nation ant ki a more am 


rant commonalty than diſtracted France? 


| than bleeding Ireland? May Britain take | 


timely warning; and, through every corner 


of her. dominions, may it be her ambition to 
boaſt of a well- educated poor. May it be 


her ardent deſire, and her perſevering effort, 


to chaſe away the demons of irreligion and 


anarchy,—the deſtroyers of every ſocial and 
of every virtuous principle, by- the radiant 
and irreſiſtible light of truth. And may her 


Bible and her Conſtitution, untainted by 
French republicaniſm, or French theophi- 


lanthrophiſm, or by any of the errors of that 


_ deluded country, deſcend, puts _ n 
to her lateſt N | £ 
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